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In that remarkable book by Spengler, ‘“The Decline of the 
West,”’ our own age is distinguished from other cultures by 
its sense of destiny. He declares that with the early Greeks, 
the East Indians, the Chinese, there is no time sense and 
hence no idea of history—no sense of national role or ful- 
filment of national destiny. There are weighty reasons, if his 
diagnosis is true, why this difference should be considered 
local, sporadic, cultural, rather than ethnic or racial. The 
East Indians are a branch of the Aryan race, and presumably 
the differentiation must have arisen not racially but from dif- 
ferences in habitat, mental discipline, social culture, the crea- 
tive power of compelling ideas. If this can be shown, it will 
go a long way to offset the pessimism of Spengler, for it will 
indicate a common basis of appeal as wide as humanity itself 
which may provide the way out to a broader basis of world- 
wide culture than has ever been known. 

We can conceive no more fascinating subject than that of 
creative ideas in the field of history. Yet it could never be 
rounded up except by some mind of general and colossal train- 
ing hardly possible to our over-specialized age. We believe 
such a study would be of incomparable value in indicating the 
evolution of human society, the sources of intellectual pro- 
gress, and the casual nature of distinctions now considered 
hereditary, racial, and insurmountable. It cannot be the aim 
of this essay to do more than attempt to trace a single phase 
of human history. Even the single effort of noting the rise 
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and development of one idea which seems to lie at the base 
of modern culture may be too much for our historical equip- 
ment, and, done so cursorily, must seem to some unpardonably 
incomplete and unsatisfactory in many details. 


Let us, then, confine ourselves in this hour to the considera- 
tion of a single creative idea in the field of Western History. 
This is not, of course, to deny there were many other ideas, 
and modifying ones. We must risk the charge of one-sidedness 
in order to make ourselves plain and not become embrangled 
in endless discussion. 

Spengler has pronounced ‘‘sense of destiny’ as the ruling 
characteristic of Western civilization. Feeling of destiny he 
rightly designates as springing out of time-space conscious- 
ness. He notes that certain nations or races seem to be devoid 
of this consciousness, and attributes this to fundamental dif- 
ferences. What he fails to note is that space-time is itself the 
distinguishing feature of all personal experience whatever. 
It is the special gift of individualism. Where it is absent, 
therefore, the individual has, through a social system of caste 
or education or religious formula, simply abdicated his indi- 
viduality for some other good which seems to him more 
necessary, more easy, or for any reason more desirable. 
Certain types of social organization, political theory, philo- 
sophical attitude or religious conviction, once they become the 
prevailing modes or habits of thought, have the power of 
creating types of civilization that are fundamental to their 
systems as points of view but are not in their characteristic 
features fundamental to man as a whole. The appeal to his 
individualism is more fundamental than customs, tradition, 
and social habit and can always be made with a chance of 
success. 

This, we believe, must be taken as the source of that indi- 
vidualism which has characterized western civilization, for it 
has had a well-defined source, has developed along specific 
lines of human interests, and has been quite readily adopted 
by men of other races and nations wherever they have come 
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under the spell of its ideas. The history of western culture 
is the story of the successive attempts of the western world to 
find individual self-expression in various realms of human 
experience and activity. 


When Heraclitus broke from the old forms of a static 
world to the concept of a world in constant process of change, 
he introduced the whole time-space problem into a society 
that at least so far as the Eleatics were concerned had agreed 
to ignore or deny it. His doctrine, given to the world through 
the atomism of Epicurus and later of the Roman Lucretius, 
laid broad and deep the metaphysical concepts from which 
modern science has never been able to clear itself. The whole 
mental habit of Heraclitanism is away from the static to the 
moving, away from death to life, away from the One to the 
many. When Heraclitanism received the further emphasis 
by Anaxagoras of mind as the metaphysical fact behind all 
differentiation and movement, and Protagoras had added the 
humanistic doctrine of ‘‘man the measure of all things,” the 
philosophic way had been prepared before Socrates with his 
doctrine of individual certainty, not, this time, of sensual per- 
ception, as with Protagoras, but of moral intuition. The moral 
discovery of Socrates was the most brilliant and significant 
that up to his time had been made in the history of western 
culture. 

I 
The Search for Individualism in Morals 


That the primal impulse of modern civilization should have 
arisen from the search for moral self-realization is no de- 
tached nor insignificant fact of social progress. It may seem 
incongruous to ascribe the role of revivalist to the quaint, 
Silenus-like figure that made himself so obnoxious to his 
fellow-citizens in the declining twilight of Greek civilization. 
But with all his quaintness, his comic appearance, the sharp 
practice of his dialectic which sought to convict every man 
of ignorance, there was also the assurance, the unequivoca- 
tion of spiritual passion, that went directly to the mark and 
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accepted no subterfuge in the search for moral truth. Some 
have descried in this strange figure only the mock-heroic who 
could drink all night without getting under the table and walk 
steadily home at dawn while his companions slept where they 
fell, but the clear moral vision of this man who refused to flee 
from death by poison for the sake of a principle he had nailed 
high to the Athenian mast-head was not the moral vision of 
the self-indulgent, the gluttonous, and the alcoholic. 


The undying truth which Socrates discovered and pro- 
claimed in the midst of a cavilling and degenerate world was 
no less than that of individual moral responsibility. Man 
could know what was right and had the power to do the right. 
We cannot assume that until Socrates’ time there had been no 
truth, honor, nor righteousness in the world, but he did dis- 
cover that righteousness was confirmed by the light of reason: 
it had a philosophical basis; it was a certainty of the cosmic 
order. The Athenian tyrants might strut their day and the 
tricky and uncertain Demos might rise in sudden wrath and 
put to death its saviors and benefactors, but his was the 
appeal to history, to time, to destiny, if you will, against which 
all unrighteousness would rage in vain. The Cosmos was 
righteous, and only righteousness could permanently endure. 
The cosmic order behind the individual made his triumph 
sure. 

If that social firebrand who moved across the Arabian 
desert clad in the skins of beasts and feeding on locusts and 
wild honey could be called the forerunner of Jesus, there was 
yet a vaster and a stricter sense in which Socrates could be 
called the forerunner—he who prepared the way before the 
feet of the Lord. For Socratic sense of righteousness wrought 
into Stoic integrity prepared the Roman world for that con- 
cept of truth upon which, if man should fall, he would be 


broken to pieces, but if upon him it should fall it would grind 
him to powder. 


If there has been anything about Western culture that is 
praiseworthy or has lifted it above the ruck of time it is not 
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political nor legal achievement, art, nor even science, but this 
consciousness of the eternal nature of truth and righteousness 
which was the primary philosophical discovery of Socrates. 
And it was because of the emotional element, the religious 
appeal with which it became involved, that it touched the 
springs of creative imagination in the western world to give 
us our highest achievements in law and democracy, in educa- 
tion and art and science. 

I have already referred to the fact that righteousness did 
not arise with Socrates, nor was the idea of righteousness 
peculiar to western Europe. Its chief distinction there is that 
it is an individual thing. The individual cannot lose himself in 
the body corporate. His nation goes to war but he himself is 
driven by the sense of individual sin, which is never quite 
absolved. This very fact makes him the eternal critic of his 
own, often unrighteous and often unholy, institutions—which 
is perhaps the highest and the best of the special character- 
istics of Western Culture. 

II 
Individualism in Society—Roman Law 


If the individualism of Socrates was to be so largely the 
following of the gleam by the individual soul, it was destined, 
once it dwelt in the imagination of many, to take on wider 
social character. The struggle of the later schools of Greek 
thought was to discover that “way” of life which should give 
the individual the greatest freedom and independence in a 
stormy and perilous age. 

There were not wanting the voices of those who mistook 
freedom for license to follow the way of easiest desire. There 
has always been a large portion of society to whom social re- 
straint is irksome and fanatical, but it has not been the portion 
that has kept society from corruption. The Epicurean sought 
his ataraxia, apathia, sense of independence, by turning to an 
egoistic type of life, free above all things from social or moral 
responsibility. Let the Stoic fret out his little day—the wise 
man would gather to himself what he could, and, above all 
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things, would not bother himself about the neighbors; they 
were to be accepted, with equilibrium, as any other mis- 
fortune, accident, or disease. 

I cannot be unmindful of the charm of the Epicurean life, 
but it has never been the determining factor in Western Cul- 
tural progress. The Stoic sought his sense of freedom through 
striving. All freedom was for him grounded in law. So long 
as he kept himself in strict accord with the universe he was 
free. Whenever through weakness he broke over, freedom 
was gone. The freedom of the self-indulgent man was the 
bitterest mockery, the meanest of slaveries. A necessity was 
written into the Cosmic Order in agreement with which men 
were free, in rebellion against which they were forever slaves. 

Stoicism was carried to Rome with the fall of Athens in the 
second century. It met with almost instant favor in that circle 
which could no longer tolerate the ancient paganism, men who 
sought a basis of reason for individual action. The roster of 
the Stoics contains the brightest names of Roman history: 
Epictetus, the Roman slave, expatriate from Greece; Cato, 
Seneca, Marcus Aurelius. The moral difference between Nero 
and Aurelius is largely the history of the progress of Stoicism 
within the Empire. Though Stoicism fell at last before the 
disintegrating forces of corruption, it was not until it had 
embodied its highest principle in law—the right of every in- 
dividual to equal protection. Each law-abiding citizen realizes 
his freedom through obedience, law itself being a part of the 
cosmic order. Every man is able to do well since within him- 
self are the sources of moral action, the ancient Socratic 
dictum of the power of every man to know and to do the 
right, written into law. This was the second of the great 
results of the creative idea of individualism in the field of 
history. 

III 
Individualism in the State, Democracy 

Fortunately for Stoicism, the greatest and most important 

body of its writings was by Epictetus, brought to Rome and 
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remaining as a slave. Put to torture by his rich Christian 
master he said, “If you keep on you will break my leg.”’ After 
the leg had been broken, he is reported to have said, ‘There, 
I told you so”—and to have added proudly and defiantly, 
“Could your Jesus have done better?” Little did he reckon 
on the joint influence he would exert with the Nazarene to 
bring the rising tide of democracy. 

Any scheme which had its source in the mind of a slave and 
gathered its carrying power from the spirit of a crucified man 
could not well overlook the significance of the common man. 
Neither of these beacon lights of democracy has ever looked 
well in aristocratic dress and surroundings. 


Then came the end of the tenth century. Already the dream 
of the Galilean had made such wide conquest that society, 
taking note of its apocalyptic writings, had begun to look fear- 
fully for the end. The result was the almost universal manu- 
mission of slaves, since the incongruity of slavery with Chris- 
tianity had become apparent and men were unwilling to meet 
the expected Judgment Day with soiled hands. The result 
was a further impetus toward freedom. The manumitted now 
went into every species of industry and trade. They combined 
for mutual protection, forming guilds. They built the great 
free cities of Northern Italy and Europe, and entered into 
commerce and exploration. It was as if the pent-up energies 
of the slave centuries had been unloosed, and from it there 
arose a great new civilization. 


The spirit of democracy was vastly augmented from the 
north, for the barbaric hordes had ever been resentful of 
authority, and perhaps their inroads on the Empire would by 
many be pronounced the very beginnings of democracy. At 
any rate, many elements from the third century on seemed to 
be working toward democracy. There was the conflicting 
power of the church, filled with dignitaries raised from the 
humbler classes, acting against the power of the State; there 
were the Crusades, that drew off the aristocratic portion of 
society and left the lowlier to carry on. There was the conflict 
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between Barons and Kings, which finally wrecked the feudal 
system. And finally, as Platonism had given rise to the doc- 
trine of universals as ultimate authority and had laid superior 
claims for the Church as final authority, Aristotelianism, 
brought in by the Moslem invasions, laid its ax at the root of 
the institutional tree by declaring the individual to be the new 
basis of authority. Not until this time was Western Europe 
free to enter upon the career which individualism had set out 
for her. The most immediate result, although the process of 
accomplishment was long, was the establishment of the demo- 
cratic principle as the ideal of government. 


Ly 


Individualism in Mental Life—the Universities and the 
Revival of Letters 


The conflict of ideas between universalism and individual- 
ism is perfectly mirrored in the life and writings of Augustine. 
It was as agonizing in the body of society as was his personal 
conflict with “the world, the flesh, and the Devil.’ His early 
writings, The Confessions, like his early life, were marked 
with an overpowering individualism. The City of God was in 
the nature of a retreat. Before the overwhelming force of the 
Barbaric invasions the old man lost the vigorous faith of 
youth in the convictions which arose out of the personal con- 
tact of the individual soul with God. In his Confessions he 
had written, ‘“Thou hast made us for Thyself and our hearts 
are restless till they rest in Thee.”’ But he began to doubt the 
general efficacy of the “inner call.” Against the rising tide of 
heathenism the appeal to the individual seemed insufficient. 
It must be met by an institutional and visible authority. It was 
not the last time that the proponents of democracy were to 
withdraw in distrust from the results of their own system. But 
democracy was a great creative idea. It makes the widest 
possible appeal to the imagination, and, once disseminated, 
has a way of rolling on like a flood fed by all lesser streams 
on the way. 
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The first universities grew out of the demand to gather the 
wisdom of the newly recovered individualist, Aristotle. The 
mental air was like the bracing Springtime, dynamic with 
promise and beauty. One’s college course of four years was 
spent in the study of Aristotle’s Organon. For a time it looked 
as if Europe, victorious in battle over the Moslems, was to 
be conquered by Mohammedan learning. That the surrender 
was not utter and final was largely due to the genius of Al- 
bertus Magnus and the diligence of Thomas Aquinas in mak- 
ing Aristotle orthodox. They did so at the cost of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

Aristotle was stronger than institutionalism and could not 
be omitted and ignored. Like the fateful genii of Pandora’s 
Box, once out the forces of individualism could never be re- 
confined. Learning became universal in the sense that it was 
open to all who sought it. The studium-generale, or the col- 
lege of students and scholars, was the earliest organized 
democracy. Great numbers of students roamed the highways 
from university to university, bearing the dream if not the 
benefits of education. This tide could not come to logical rest 
until it had brought forth the American doctrine of popular 
education, and the Rousseauan maxims had found modern 
expression through Froebel, Pestalozzi, Montesiori, and John 
Dewey. The final outcome in America is free education for 
everybody in every conceivable subject. And yet we dread 
communism ! 

Certain master individualists began a literature in the com- 
mon tongue and destroyed the monopoly of learning. Ray- 
mond Lully, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Dante were the forerunners 
of individualism in literature, the beginners of a movement 
which would not stay until it had run its course through 
Montaigne, Rousseau, and Nietzsche. 

Vv 

Individualism in Religion—the Gothic—the Reformation 

In one passage Spengler calls attention to the way the west- 
ern individualism found expression in language. The Latin 
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“sum” and Gothic “im” become in English “I am,” in German, 
“Ich Bin,” in French, “Je suis.”” He adds that “I” and “thou 
are the key to the Gothic architecture—the spires of Chartres 
are but two colossal digits representing the first personal pro- 
noun, thrusting themselves into the sky. The statues that line 
the porticoes are but further “‘I’s” and “‘thou’s.” 


Whether or not this contention is defensible, there is no 
doubt that individualism marks the Gothic. It depends no 
longer upon conglomerate masses for its strength. Every- 
where we witness a new manhood standing upright in pillar 
and porch and flying buttress, as well as in steeple and arch. 
It marks the flowering of individualism and democracy, like 
a volcanic upthrust from the midst of a plain. Even its details 
are individualistic, each man working out what is more or less 
of his own idea in line and ornament; each feeling a profound 
responsibility; each leaving the carved symbol that indicated 
the individuality of the worker. 

Such a result, however, is never attained through coopera- 
tion alone. The seat of such cooperation could rest only in a 
common impulse, an overmastering emotion, and such emo- 
tion it was within the unique power of religion to furnish. 
The turn toward Mary worship was a revolt from the theo- 
logians and, in deeper phase, though it dared not own it, 
from the theologians’ God. It was a revolt from a God that 
was unapproachable because He was lost in the Absolute, and 
a conception of Christ that denied the very essence of Chris- 
tianity—to ‘‘a word made flesh that dwelt among us.”’ The 
only outlet for that protest was a stark paganism or an effec- 
tive approach to God for the common man. This approach 
appeared possible through Mary the Mother. 

The common people now filled the niche which the theo- 
logians had vacated—a God of love who cared for the com- 
mon man. And so to the Queen of Heaven it was that they 
brought their choicest gifts. Long lines of toiling men, wo- 
men, and children tugged at the ropes that drew the giant 
monoliths to Chartres, and each mile they stopped to sing a 
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Mass. Their gold and silver, fruitage of uncounted days and 
years of toil, was brought as sacrifice to the crucibles from 
which flowed the cathedral bell and the inimitable glass—for 
here at last was one who held it in her heart to have com- 
passion upon the toiling, suffering multitude. It was, in re- 
ligion, a part of that demand for individual self-expression 
which had been made otherwise evident in law, democracy, 
and education, and which was working in the structure of 
society. 

The modern man may look upon this movement with super- 
cilious contempt, but it was the spiritual element involved that 
lifted Europe from barbarism and society from corruption. 
You will pardon me if—heretic and dissenter that I am—I 
slacken pace at the sound of the Angelus and offer a silent 
prayer. I am determined that neither theologian nor institu- 
tion shall rob me of that inner fellowship with these men of 
a far-off day. There are values here that may be appro- 
priated by all humanity. I will cast no slur until I have shown 
an equal devotion and a parallel genius. Though the Prot- 
estant Reformation which was yet to follow singled out the 
Gothic for special reprobation, its heart really beat to the 
same tune. The most undying hatreds lie not between op- 
posites but between dissenting divisions of the same cult, or 
within a common family. 

The religious struggles of our Western Culture, whatever 
the outward form it has taken, has been a struggle to free the 
individual. Buried deep under privilege, authority, papal, 
biblical, or credal, lost in institutionalism or ecclesiasticism, it 
has ever tended toward individualistic expression. It has 
shown the main characteristic of our Western Culture. 


VI 
Individualism in Science 
Any consideration of Western Civilization would be in- 
complete, of course, without an account of that element which 
to many will seem most significant and most important of all, 
namely, the advance in scientific knowledge. 
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I have already called attention to the roots of western sci- 
ence in the philosophy of Heraclitus and Lucretius, and that 
first systematic scientist, Aristotle, “master of those who 
think.’ The scientific impulse really took rise from the Orien- 
tal interest in astrology and medicine. With the closing of the 
Greek schools of philosophy, Greek scholars fled to the East 
bearing the priceless manuscripts of Aristotle. Since the prin- 
cipal interest was the cure of disease, Europe received Aris- 
totle through the medium of medical men and hence of science. 
The whole philosophy of Aristotle was bent upon concretes— 
the individuals, which could be classified but which were them- 
selves the realities, not the class which they composed. Thus 
was paved the way for that method of induction given to the 
world through Francis Bacon and become the corner-stone of 
modern research. 


Here again truth was held to be nothing esoteric. It must 
commend itself to every man. Its generalizations must rest 
on the specific occurrences of phenomena common to.all. It is 
impossible to reckon the importance to the modern world, for 
it lifted science out of the chaos of hearsay and make-believe 
into a realm of law and order. To us it seems unaccountable 
that hitherto men should not have thought of basing scientific 
generalization upon the observance of phenomena. 


To hypostatize an animal origin for the best of us was only 
the to-be-expected sequel to this strange movement toward 
individualism. The theory of evolution was the last great 
leveller. It placed all upon a common basis. It was the scien- 
tific triumph of Democracy. Not alone did it proclaim the 
commonness of our humanity inter pares—it made man only 
the errant brother of the atom. Weighing and measuring had 
at last placed men among the other atoms of matter and 
brought to pass in scientific thought the phrase of an ancient 
skeptic, ‘Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.” Dar- 
winism was the final triumph of scientific individualism. All 
since then has been an unquestioning acceptance or fulfilment 
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of his theory, or else something quite different, looking to- 
ward the present scientific revolution. 

We have reviewed thus casually the result of a creative 
idea, that of individualism as it has acted upon Western Cul- 
ture. The most impartial observer must, we think, give great 
place to those achievements as he views the development of a 
great race from nomadic barbarism to a dominating culture. 
To it must be attributed the civilizing influence of the Roman 
Code, the present dream of democracy, and whatever actual 
democracy has been achieved, a vast literature and learning 
that followed on the revival of letters, those high achieve- 
ments of religion which left us the heritage of the Gothic and 
the institutions of Christianity, and finally the triumphs of 
modern science which have placed in the hands of the common 
man such powers as have never before been known. 

The strangest fact of all is the revulsion of our modern 
times from these great achievements. Can it be that man is 
discovering that science is only the incomplete sector of a 
vaster arch? Can the tragic disillusionment be but this, that 
man who has conquered the world has discovered that he has 
not conquered himself? This, his disillusionment, shall form 
the topic of our next paper. 


A STUDY OF SPINOZA 
BY B. A. G. FULLER 


This article is really a review of a notable contribution re- 
cently made by Mr. Hallett to both Spinozistic and neo- 
realistic literature. Devoted primarily to a discussion of the 
meaning for Spinoza of “eternity,” his learned, profound and 
brilliant book gives an interpretation of the Spinozistic phil- 
osophy as a whole, which, quite apart from the question of 
fidelity, stands of itself as a novel and interesting system. Mr. 
Hallett begins by dismissing as foreign to Spinoza’s thought 
various current concepts of the eternal. Spinozistic eternity 
must not be confused with the eternity of necessary truths, for 
these are abstract and merely “‘hold’’ for existence, and in 
themselves ‘‘subsist’’ rather than exist, whereas for Spinoza 
eternity pertains to the essence of substance, and substance is 
concrete and individual. Nor is such eternity to be found by 
inflating James’s “‘specious present’’ to infinity and making it 
all-inclusive; and still less by invoking the ‘‘eternal unmoving 
now,” advocated by Boethius and exploited by some modern 
thinkers, for example Royce, as a device for spanning and 
possessing, all at once and in complete and finished form, the 
movement and the temporal relations and the endlessness that 
characterize duration. Duration, in Mr. Hallett’s opinion, 
cannot, even in these highly spiced and philosophically palatable 
forms, be directly assimilated by the eternal. Its asymmetrical 
and successive character and its inevitable implication of 
change exclude it altogether from Reality, in which there can 
be neither any alteration nor shadow of turning. 

The nature of eternity must, then, be sought and discovered 
without any reference to time, be it even the negative refer- 
ence of timelessness. Mr. Hallett finds the clue to it in the 
wholeness and individuality of the Real. Reality is a single, 
completed whole, expressed, to be sure, in an infinite variety 
and richness of attributes and modes. But the derivation of 
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both attribute and mode from substance is a logical, not a 
temporal process. It is a process of implication, asymmetrical, 
indeed, in that the creative flow is irreversibly from logical 
antecedent to consequent. The parts do not constitute the 
whole in the same sense that the whole constitutes the parts. 
But this irreversible character does not involve the Real in 
destruction as does the irreversible character of duration. In 
logical implication, there is no coming into or passing out of 
existence as there would be in a real time. So too, in the 
mind’s achievement of the whole and its attainment of knowl- 
edge, perfection, and ‘“‘blessedness,”’ the stages of the process 
are not in their essential relations successive in time, but 
rather logically so, ‘‘after the manner in which premises are 
contained in their explained conclusion.” The sequence of 
knowledge involves neither identity in mere difference (as in 
the temporal sequence), nor identity in symmetrical difference 
(as does spatial sequence), “but an identity uniting and re- 
taining the difference of the logically prior and the logically 
posterior.” The existence and hence the eternity of such a 
whole is timeless and non-durational. But timelessness is not 
its essence. Its eternal existence consists rather in a creative 
act whose nature and whose results, whose achieving and 
whose achievement, constitute a single, completed, all-embrac- 
ing fact, not static and Parmenidean, but enlivened, diversified 
and unified by all the movement and the richness and the in- 
tuitive vision of perfected thought. 


Time, however, although not an attribute of Reality, is not 
without significance and basis in the Real. It is not sheer 
illusion. It is the language into which any finite and partial 
intellect is bound by its finitude to translate the logical pro- 
cesses and relations that constitute, at least so far as the At- 
tribute of Thought is concerned, the essence and the eternity 
of God. We are forced qua parts to review the whole in 
parts, and to discover one after another how these parts hang 
together and constitute the whole. But inasmuch as the part 
reproduces the nature of the whole, we are also able in some 
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measure to grasp the whole from the point of view of the 
whole and to experience directly eternity. Our instinct and 
tendency to preserve ourselves are, in their deepest form, an 
aspiration to become eternal rather than everlasting. That 
aspiration is the love of God, and in its satisfaction lie our 
true peace and felicity. 

But neither Spinoza nor Mr. Hallett are idealists. Dura- 
tion may be resoluble into, or symptomatic of, the deeper 
logical process that constitutes the Attribute of Thought. 
Space is capable of no such resolution. To it may be applied 
none of the objections to which Time is open. “Extension 
survives the process of intellectual criticism,”’ because it is not 
asymmetrical like duration, but symmetrical. Reality in the 
past is dead; in the future it is not yet born. But no reason 
prevents us from supposing it to be just as real and living here 
as it is there. The objections commonly urged against the 
reality of extension, as, for instance, the puzzle of infinite 
divisibility, discreteness, and the like, are beside the point, for 
Spinoza rejected in the most positive manner such a concept 
of space. True extension is infinite, one, and indivisible. But 
a mind, localized in space as human minds are, is bound to 
regard parts as sections and to pulverize the continuum into 
discrete segments. Divisible space belongs to the partial point 
of view and is to be classed among inadequate ideas. This 
inadequate perspective is corrected by the intellect, which, in 
afirming the indivisible and continuous nature of extension, 
sees God as nearly face to face as it does in discounting and 
correcting the distortions of thought and imagery arising 
from its own partial and local character. 

One must be grateful to Mr. Hallet for attempting to re- 
habilitate a reasonably high-percentage of a high-proof ex- 
tension as an attribute of the Real. Some idealists seem to 
regard space and body as something that Reality should be 
ashamed of, and appear to feel that they are improving real 
existence by divesting it of physical qualities. But what are 
they, or, for that matter, what is any philosopher to stand 
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before the Real and tell it that it is better this way than that? 
Whether or not extension and corporeality pertain to the 
essence of the Real is entirely a question of evidence and in- 
ference. To assume beforehand that one is offering Reality a 
helping hand and doing it a good turn by proving it non- 
spatial and incorporeal is almost a bit of philosophic im- 
pudence. 

However, Mr. Hallett’s championship of Spinoza’s view 
that Reality is really extended lands him in an embarrassing 
position. Duration reappears, and this time not as a ghost 
easily to be laid, but as a solid skeleton in the closet. For 
Spinoza maintains that Rest and Motion are infinite modes 
of the attribute of Extension, and as such are as indicative 
as Extension itself of the character of the Real. In other 
words, God is really at rest, and really in motion; at rest here 
and in motion there, and then again in motion here and at rest 
there. But the alternative of rest and motion, as well as the 
change of place involved in locomotion, would seem to be 
inconceivable without time. Now God is at rest, then in mo- 
tion, now a body is here, then there. 


Moreover, as a measure of locomotion, Time becomes 
comparatively innocuous. It is still asymmetrical, to be sure, 
in that the past is irrecoverable and the future is not to be 
anticipated, but it is only academically so. Its fangs have been 
drawn. In qualitative change, and for that matter in the 
Attribute of Thought, the passage of Time may involve real 
gain and real loss. The roses of yesterday and next summer, 
the stomach-ache I had last night, or shall have two days 
hence, the brilliant thought that occurred to me last week, or 
that will come to me tomorrow, are not now part of Reality, 
if Time is real. But extension acquires nothing and surrenders 
nothing in the alternation of rest and motion and the locomo- 
tion of its parts. The extended aspect of the rose and the 
extended correlate of the stomach-ache and the brilliant 
thought are neither brought into being nor annihilated by the 
passage of time. They are still here or there, always have 
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been, and always will be. Spatial arrangements and relations 
have been altered in the course of duration, but that is all. 
Extension itself is neither more nor less for their incidence and 
passage, and spatial correlates, or corporeal substrata, are 
neither annihilated by the past nor created by the future, but 
can be discovered in the one and projected into the other, 
intact. 

Such a conclusion, however, would not, nor could it, be ad- 
mitted by Mr. Hallett. Obviously Duration cannot be laid, 
so far as qualitative change and the Attribute of Thought are 
concerned, and be allowed still to haunt the Attribute of Ex- 
tension. To exorcise the ghost altogether from Reality, the 
skeleton must be given decent burial, and this the argument 
attempts to do. Just as qualitative change, when subjected 
to the scrutiny of reason, ceases to involve duration, so ‘‘mo- 
tion cannot for intellectual apprehension be locomotion nor 
rest locoquiescence.” These are, rather, partial points of 
view expressive of “‘the finiteness of particular bodies in rela- 
tion to the indivisibility of Extension,” and revealing an “‘un- 
balanced nisus from externality towards unity” which can 
become “reciprocal and balanced” only when seen from the 
point of view of the all-embracing individual whole. The 
eternal and infinite modes of Rest and Motion are statements 
of this “reciprocal nisus between externality or multiplicity 
and unity which is one with individuality,” and display Ex- 
tension “‘as at once infinitely multiplex yet one and indivisi- 
ble.” To the inadequate insight of the part, however, this 
non-spatial nisus must appear as transition in space-time, that 
is, as locomotion or locoquiescence. 

The Real, then, can retain both qualitative transformation 
and externality, even when deprived of duration. “Integra- 
tion of selective qualities and transformations with the ranges 
of externality appropriate to their fragmentary character 
constitute the world of enduring facts.” These integrations 
are not mere sections of Extension and Thought, but indi- 
vidual wholes, which reproduce, so far as in them lies, and 
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their degree of finitude permits, the nature of the all-embrac- 
ing individual whole. And these “individuals” are composed 
in their turn of lesser individuals. Degree of individuality is 
determined, in Extension by the “degree of adequate re- 
sponsiveness to the whole content of the Real,” in Thought 
by the degree of adequate knowledge. When we reach the 
organic level we have bodies ‘‘in some degree resonant to the 
whole and the parts of extended nature,” and that resonance 
appears in the Attribute of Thought as developed sense- 
perception. Primary and secondary qualities are both real— 
“Quality does not ‘emerge,’ it is reality.” And the incom- 
possibilities in an instantaneous extension, which necessitate 
qualities being imaged in temporal succession by the part, are 
dealt with in the Real by an infinite ‘“‘transformation or crea- 
tive synthesis” in which there is no succession either absolute 
or relative, but in which everything positive in the finite has 
its place. The corresponding modifications of Thought and 
Extension (as, for example, colour and the physical processes 
in the ether, the sensory organ, and the brain) are not com- 
present, but rather, as Spinoza maintained, one and the same 
thing, variously interpreted. If they were two separate things, 
they might both be perceived at one and the same time with 
the same organ, which is impossible. To be sure their rela- 
tion, both for perception and for science, must be disjunctive 
not conjunctive, “but the ground of this disjunction is pre- 
cisely their real conjunction, or identity in existence.” 


Mr. Hallett next raises the question of the kind of unity 
possessed by Reality. This unity can be neither simple, col- 
lective, mechanical, nor organic. It must be at least self- 
reflective—‘‘a unity that reflects itself in the parts and is in 
turn constituted by those parts taken as a whole.” More 
than that, it must be creative, and here the secret lies of the 
difference between natura naturans and natura naturata. ‘‘Sub- 
stance as natura naturans, in expressing itself in the complete 
modal system, or natura naturata, in the same eternal act 
recreates itself with infinite degress of perfection and thereby 
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creates the nature it expresses, and which expresses it.”” The 
modes are not illusory. ‘There is a real modal world stand- 
ing in eternal relation with the genetic unity of substance by 
which it is created and from which, therefore, it cannot be 
separated, and which constitutes the Real on its durative 
side.” Each part reflects the whole, adequately so far as the 
nature of the whole as a whole is present in it, inadequately 
so far as the other parts as parts impinge upon and affect it. 
So, ‘for each part the whole is partly transparent and partly 
opaque; it is partly eternal and partly durational, i. e., sempi- 
ternal.” 


Part III returns to the question of Time and launches a 
polemic against the Kantian bifurcation of Reality into nou- 
mena and phenomena, Bergson’s concept of real time, White- 
head’s theory of ‘‘creative passage,” and finally the energent 
evolution and the space-time of Alexander. In Part IV, Mr. 
Hallett defends Spinoza’s assertion of an infinity of attributes. 
“Any limitation of attributes within substance would,” he 
tells us, ‘not only curtail its absolute perfection’ but “‘dissi- 
pate its unity” since the independent reality of each attribute 
“as expressing in its own way, the whole nature of substance, 
which is infinite in its wholeness . . . demands reflection in 
infinitely many attributes.” No attribute could adequately 
express the infinite nature of substance if it reflected merely 
some other or others, or if there were only some other for it 
to reflect. That thought knows none of these attributes save 
Extension, is not ignorance of a different order from that 
which appears in its failure to comprehend adequately either 
Extension or itself. A complete understanding of Reality on 
our part would not merely correct our perspective within its 
present limitation to Extension and Thought; it would bring 
all the other infinite attributes into focus within that perspec- 
tive. It is, to put it paradoxically, the reflection of these other 
unknown attributes in Thought and Knowledge that renders 
the process of cognition opaque and mysterious to us, even 
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when the object of cognition is clearly and distinctly appre- 
hended. 

There follows a brief excursus explanatory of the place and 
nature of the moral life in Spinozistic Reality. Moral prog- 
ress and achievements in time are real because, but only in 
so far as, they are ‘“‘an imaginative transcript of eternal im- 
manent causation.”’ Thus they do not conflict with the change- 
less character of the Eternal Real. Moral advance, however, 
is not to be measured either in terms of ‘“‘more and more 
complete community of purpose within social wholes,” or of 
an “immortal progress towards an infinite perfection.” On 
the contrary, moral progress means the development and self- 
fulfilment of individuality, not only defined ‘‘as responsiveness 
to a world,” but indicated imaginatively by distinction, exclu- 
sion and division. But this fulfilment cannot be complete in 
any finite individual, even though he have an immortality in 
time (which, in Spinoza’s and Mr. Hallett’s opinion, he has 
not) to complete it in. His “eternal reality can never reach 
complete or adequate expression in time, not though he should 
endure indefinitely,” and even his eternal place in the Real is 
that of a subordinate part which in the nature of things cannot 
attain the perfection reserved to the whole. All the value, 
however, of the individual is drawn from the eternal. There 
the ‘“‘purposive process is realized as quality, and our love of 
an ideal that we pursue is itself an abstraction of the eternal 
love which underlies all temporal process’ and all that is 
positive in our achieving and our achievements. In the Real, 
furthermore, all ‘“‘our experience of expectation and disap- 
pointment, of hope deferred, and the sickness of the heart, of 
joy and misery founded upon illusion, are integrated” and 
integrated without cancellation. They are so placed and 
related in the Real that they can be understood. 


Whether Spinoza would recognize himself beneath Mr. 
Hallett’s gloss is an open question. How well that gloss will 
stand as an independent system is another. My own impres- 
sion is that Mr. Hallett complicates and overloads Spinoza’s 
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philosophy and by so doing mars the simplicity and austerity 
that contribute so much to its grandeur. He seems to me, too, 
to knock the bottom out of Extension, in spite of his asser- 
tions to the contrary. For the reduction of Motion and Rest 
in their ordinary meaning of locomotion and locoquiescence 
to partial and inadequate points of view would seem to in- 
volve the “Jocus’”’ as well as the motus et quies. Extension as 
“at once the infinitude of externality or multiplicity,” (both 
essentially qualitative) “‘with its misus to eternal unity, and 
eternal unity with its nisus to infinite diversity and external- 
ity,” looks perilously mental. One feels that the glory of the 
two attributes is no longer really co-equal or the majesty really 
co-eternal, as it was for Spinoza. But whether or not one 
agrees with Mr. Hallett’s conclusions, there can be no doubt 
of the interest and importance of his book. 


THE APRIL STOKER 
BY JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


About each slender willow tree 

There is a faint and listy glow 

Of yellow fire ere punctually 

The sun has melted sodden snow. 

And in dark cellars underground, 

Where autumn’s sparks are smouldering, 
I know that April goes his round 

Building the sap-green fires of spring. 


BOWNE’S DOCTRINE OF FREEDOM 
BY CARROLL DEWITT HILDEBRAND 


The speculative significance of freedom is a regulative idea 
in the philosophical writings! of Borden Parker Bowne and, 
as such, constitutes an essential part of the substructure of his 
system of thought. Bowne regarded freedom as a persistent 
problem of philosophy; he appreciated the value of the his- 
tory of philosophy as a means of preventing needless repeti- 
tion of the errors of thought. His critical attitude toward 
this discipline led him to recognize a positive contribution to 
the problem of freedom made primarily by modern philoso- 
phers. From the determinism of Leibnitz, the concept of 
noumenal freedom as expounded by Kant, the absolute doc- 
trine of Hegelian freedom and the determinism of Herbart, 
he found little more than negative instruction. From Berke- 
ley, Lotze, and, more in particular, from Ulrici and Renouvier, 
he found much in accordance with what he regarded to be the 
essential nature of freedom, and a direct contribution to his 
own teaching concerning the deep speculative significance of 
freedom. Yet, even Ulrici and Renouvier apparently failed 
to expound the nature of freedom so as to make it the regula- 
tive and fundamental postulate in their systems that it is in 
Bowne’s philosophy. Bowne’s debt to Ulrici in particular is 
much greater than his published works indicate. The reticence 
which characterizes his acknowledgment of sources no doubt 
accounts in part for this. 

The method of investigating the problem of freedom is in- 
structive. Historically, freedom has been discussed largely in 
connection with ethics in so far as the problem of freedom has 
been appreciated and understood. And it is admitted that, 
when the most important field of freedom is sought, the his- 
toric philosophic sense which has found it in the moral realm 
cannot be challenged. This acknowledged, it was nevertheless 


1For the most nearly complete published bibliography of Bowne, consult that of the 
author in Bishop F. J. McConnell, Borden Parker Bowne His Life and His Phuil- 
osophy, pp. 282-286. 
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Bowne’s contention that the most productive study of freedom 
is made when it is investigated in connection with the reason. 
The doctrine of the speculative significance of freedom, then, 
shifts the venue of the problem from ethics to a study of 
freedom from the point of view of its implications for the 
rational life. He says, 


I am persuaded, therefore, that one wishing to find his way into 
the problem will do well to consider, first of all, the question of 
freedom in intelligence itself and the collapse of rationality 
involved in the system of necessity.? 
This method was not entirely original with Bowne, but the 
truth to which it led was, in his opinion, a matter that had 
never been sufficiently recognized by philosophers in general 
and by necessitarians in particular. 


The discussion of freedom and reason has the advantage of 
avoiding those ambiguities and partisanships with which much 
historical discussion of freedom and ethics has embrangled 
itself. The speculative significance of freedom undertakes 
rather to educe the epistemic value of freedom through a 
more satisfactory understanding of the nature of both know- 
ing and being. More specifically, freedom must be studied in 
connection with the self and causality in such a way that per- 
sonality emerges under the aspect of dynamic or volitional 
causality conceived as the constitutive notion of the truly real. 
The genetic-historical problem evaluated, Bowne’s own 
method in treating of freedom is apagogic in character, re- 
flecting his logical and mathematical mind. His approach is 
not intuitive, it is rather a rational, scientific investigation 
properly described as empirico-inductive. Coherence rather 
than intuition is the implied criterion by which freedom is 
judged to be true or false. I say implied since Bowne regarded 
academic discussions of the possibility of criteria of truth as 
barren of any valuable result.' 


The argument, then, must be somewhat apagogical, that is, 


*B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics, rev. ed., 408. Personalism, 201-202. “The Speculative 
Significance of Freedom,” Methodist Review. 77 (1895), pp. 683, 689. 
*B. P. Bowne, Studies in Theism, 58. Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 293. 
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it must consist, not so much in direct appeal to consciousness, 
as in showing that freedom is involved in facts which all admit.’ 


Freedom then becomes a deduced necessity to be sure, but it 
is an inference from the facts of experience resting upon its 
coherence as an explanation of an area of personality which 
remains less intelligible on any other known hypothesis. Ex- 
perience given, an interpretation is necessary before it has any 
meaning. This method reveals freedom as the most coherent 
hypothesis available to rationalize certain patent facts of 
experience. The purpose is not to demonstrate a theorem but 
to solve a problem, and freedom, like mechanism, constitutes 
an ideal of explanation. As did Renouvier, Bowne regarded 
it impossible to prove freedom as a fact from a strictly 
demonstrable point of view. 

We may not view it as absolutely proved; yet it is certainly a 

necessary postulate of reason and conscience and as such we 

hold it.® 
Freedom, therefore, while not admitting of a perfect induc- 
tion, is a necessary postulate of rational existence, some ex- 
perience of which is, as a matter of fact, possible to us but 
the possibility and origin of which lie beyond our compre- 
hension. 

The nature of freedom stated in connection with the cate- 
gory of causality utilizes the Lotzean dictum that “every cause 
infallibly has its effect’? and that this term of the proposition 
must be stressed rather than that which afirms that every 
cause is itself an effect, which, to say the least, has never been 
demonstrated. Freedom, then, lies in a new beginning, hence 
a free act is not represented prior to its occurrence by any- 
thing that must lead to it so that, in both personality and 
nature, the universal course of things lies open momentarily 
to the possibility of innumerable beginnings whose origins lie 
outside them but, when once they are originated, must con- 
tinue within them. This provides for contingency in the world 


4B. P. Bowne, “The Speculative Significance of Freedom,” Methodist Review. 77 


(1895), p. 682. } 
5B. P. Bowne, Introduction to Psychological Theory, 231-232. 
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and, therefore, precludes foreknowledge of when and where 
new points of departure will occur. Indications that the events 
of external nature are effects rooting in antecedent facts 
would not exclude the possibility that the inner mental life is 
free from being throughout an absolute mechanism bound by 
necessity and that it may possess a limited power to evolve 
from itself decisions and resolutions constituting self-origi- 
nated, self-commenced activities none of which is determined 
by previous bodily phenomena. Yet, upon the occasion of the 
self-origination of any act, the same at once flows into and 
becomes subject to the laws of a causality working out its con- 
sequences under the limiting conditions of these established 
laws of universal being. ‘‘Freedom may choose the seed but 
it can neither determine nor escape the harvest.’ In connec- 
tion with its speculative significance, Bowne defines freedom 


as follows: 


By freedom I mean the power of self-control and self- 
direction in an intelligent being. More specifically, it is the 
power to form plans, purposes, ideals and to work for their 
realization. Or it is the power to choose between competing or 
conflicting possibilities and to realize the one chosen. Whenever 
this power is present we call the agent free.’ 


Fundamental characteristics of freedom as revealed in this 
definition are its connection with rational agents, implied pur- 
pose, creativity, its limited scope within consciousness since it 
is related to causal uniformity rather than to tychism, the 
power of contrary choice and its significance for the nature of 
ideals. The definition of freedom is, however, independent of 
its reality. Further analysis of this definition of freedom is 
prohibited by the limits of this study. 

The relation of freedom and reason is the starting point 
of Bowne’s investigation of the problem of freedom. He 
formulated his thesis by pointing out that in the field of 
thought we are universally required to assume that reason is 
a self-controlling force and that freedom of thought cannot 


®B. P. Bowne, Introduction, to Psychological Theory, 234. 
™B. P. Bowne, “The Speculative Significance of Freedom,” Methodist Review. 77 
(1895), p. 681. Metaphysics, rev. ed., 405, Personalism, 199-200. 
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rationally be denied without, at the same time, being assumed. 
We thus identify thought as a self-directing activity, proceed- 
ing according to its own inherent laws and ideals. Thought is 
defined as “that form of mental activity whose aim is truth or 
knowledge.”* By knowledge we mean the certainty that our 
judgments correspond to truth or reality. Reality refers to 
all matters of fact of the inner and outer world. Truth means 
a system of rational principles. Certainty, then, can be no 
product of thoughtlessness; it must rather consist in the re- 
sults of cogent inference. It can now be shown that, in the 
processes of reasoning, there is no proper distinction made 
between truth and error if freedom is denied. This is the pre- 
cise meaning of the deep speculative significance of freedom.® 
Bowne formulated the argument both negatively and posi- 
tively in such a way that it exhibits a defensive and offensive 
form respectively. The negative argument for freedom is 
created by the dilemma of determinism arising in connection 
with the problem of error. Rationality obviously requires us 
to postulate the essential trustworthiness of reason. Not- 
withstanding this postulate, it is a patent fact that a large 
part of human thought and belief finds itself involved in error. 
We locate the antinomy of thought in the attempt to reconcile 
error with the trustworthiness of reason. Every form of 
necessity proves to be an incompetent hypothesis to remove 
this antinomy. According to necessitarianism, universal law 
and necessary causation of the mechanical type completely in- 
vade both the impersonal and the personal worlds. Where 
everything is equally determined, true and false ideas alike 
are effects of antecedents equally necessitated so that the 
distinction between truth and error is unintelligible. Except 
the rational life be divested of its last remnant of integrity, a 
criterion for judging between truth and error must be forth- 
coming. There is scarcely any possibility of achieving such a 
norm on the necessitarian plane. Moreover, however impera- 


8B. P. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, gh 
9B. P. Bowne, Personalism, 200. Metaphysics, rev. ed., 406. 
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tive a criterion in order to differentiate truth from error, 
granted that it were possible, the application of such a cri- 
terion would, on the necessitarian plane, be impossible. Free- 
dom, therefore, enters intimately into the structure of reason 
itself and any denial of this fact is equivalent to the denial of 
the possibility of knowledge. Bowne never tired in his relent- 
less criticism of Spencer’s nescience which grew out of the 
latter’s necessitarianism. The insolubility of the problem of 
error on every such scheme consists in the fact that error 
becomes cosmic in character and, therefore, constitutional to 
reality. Where this is true, epistemology ends in skepticism 
and every moral ontology is repudiated. 


The argument for freedom stated positively starts from 
the postulate that ‘the trustworthiness of reason and the 
validity of knowledge are the presuppositions of all science 
and philosophy,’ and that, ‘“The general trustworthiness of 
reason presupposes that thought is a free activity based on 
rational insight.” There are, to be sure, mechanisms within 
consciousness analogous to the uniformities in external nature 
but these do not unerringly make for truth. If they did, error 
would not exist. But it does. Truth requires a standard or 
ideal in the mind and the capacity for self-direction in our 
rational activity in order to assess and evaluate judgments and 
to replace the psychological associations of consciousness with 
the transparent order of logic. Where rationality and free- 
dom are united, a criterion for truth is not only possible but 
it can be applied, for, once in possession of a knowledge of its 
inherent mechanism, the mind is able to interpose a demurrer 
in the interest of coherence as opposed to the irrational char- 
acter of such uniformities as those captioned habits and in- 
stincts. But the admission of error in human reason does not 
deny the possibility of truth. Freedom cuts the Gordian knot 
of this dilemma by allowing the postulate of the universal 
trustworthiness of reason while providing, at the same time, 


0B. P. Bowne, Theism, 146. 
4B. P. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 296. 
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for the misuse of our faculties of reason through failure to 
do persistent hard thinking or by carelessness, willfulness and 
the refusal to accept responsibility for discriminating judg- 
ments. Freedom therefore becomes the source of our dis- 
covery of both truth and error, being as necessary to rational 
as to moral action. Bowne did not, however, ignore law within 
the realm of mind but regarded it as a discovery of the first 
magnitude that, “Freedom and uniformity must be united in 
rationality, and neither can dispense with the other.’’” 


The speculative significance of freedom is, in its scope of 
application, coterminous with reason itself. All rational ideals, 
including those of science, philosophy, morality and religion, 
are, in their formation, appropriation and realization, con- 
ditioned by freedom. It enters into the very structure of 
reason and, as is now apparent, is the source of the discovery 
of both truth and error in knowledge. Thus, science itself 
becomes one of the great achievements of human freedom, 
for freedom and the uniformity of law are seen to unite in 
rationality. It is freedom that guarantees the perpetuity of 
science. The significance of freedom as a philosophical prin- 
ciple is revealed in its solution of the problem of error, in its 
conditioning of any real explanation, in its solution of the 
problem involved in reconciling the categories of change and 
identity, in the achievement of the rational demand for unity 
providing at the same time for the pluralistic aspect of ex- 
perience and, finally, as conditioning the unification of a sys- 
tem of things with a common source into a plan of purposeful 
activity. Ethically considered, moral responsibility is mean- 
ingless where freedom is denied. In connection with the 
religious ideal, free creation offers the only solution of the 
problems of good and evil, foreknowledge, omniscience and 
omnipotence. Apart from freedom, all our rational ideals 
collapse, as does the whole career of reason, falling into in- 
nocuous desuetude. Our conclusion is, then, that it is the 
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notion of freedom and not that of necessity of which we can 
form any clear idea since, without it, the categories of thought 
and being are plunged into insoluble antinomies before which 
reason is impotent. 

The epistemological significance of freedom in contempo- 
rary thought reveals Bowne’s superior insight in formulating 
the problem of freedom so as to reveal the true antithesis to 
exist between determinism and indeterminism rather than be- 
tween determinism and freedom. In this respect, Bowne’s 
notion of freedom is superior to that of Henri Bergson, 
James Ward, Charles Peirce and William James. In fact, the 
epistemological significance of freedom is not developed in the 
works of James, Royce and M. Bergson although its historical 
roots may be found in Saint Augustine and Descartes and, in 
more recent times, especially in Lequier and Renouvier. Ex- 
cepting in those present writers such as W. E. Hocking, Louis 
Arnaud Reid, E. G. Spaulding and W. E. Johnson, and in 
Bowne’s disciples where the doctrine has been recognized as 
having peculiar significance, we do not find freedom and rea- 
son acknowledged by contemporary philosophers in general 
to the extent that it deserves in view of its significance as a 
philosophical principle of investigation. The root notion of 
Bowne’s doctrine of freedom consists in showing that it is a 
necessary postulate of the mental life apart from which reason 
cannot function significantly but in connection with which the 
career of reason is, from the finite point of view, unlimited 
and, as such, it becomes one of the most valuable attributes 
of personality, human or divine. 


HERBERT WILDON CARR’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
PERSONALISM—II 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


The Monadism of Professor Carr, as was pointed out in 
the preceding number of The Personalist, coincides with and 
expands that of Leibniz until it comes to the latter’s teleology, 
as embodied in his Theism and in his theory of Preestablished 
Harmony. Here Dr. Carr breaks with Leibniz completely. 
In doing so, however, he does not question the vital place 
which teleological theism has in the system of the author of 
La Monadologie and De Théodicée. 

As to Preestablished Harmony, it is difficult to disagree 
with this vigorous dissent—although it is quite possible to 
interpret this speculative adventure of Leibniz as a daring but 
misguided attempt to formulate a teleology; and that has by 
no means become obsolete. Concerning Theism the case is 
quite otherwise. Indeed, I shall endeavor to show that a rein- 
terpreted Theism is essential not only to the Universal 
Monadism of Leibniz, but also to the Personal Monadism of 
Professor Carr. 


I 


The chief objection raised by Professor Carr to Leibniz’ 
conception of God is the inconsistency of conceiving Him as 
both the Supreme Monad and the Creator of the monads, 
i. e., as both within and above the monadic order. 


. . Why must the supreme monad be the creator of the 
monadic universe? Why not, as we should expect, simply one, 
though the head, of the hierarchy? Force and ceaseless activity 
undoubtedly are implied in the concept of a supreme monad, 
but why should the idea of perfect power, intellect and will 
imply creation, and creation out of nothing, for so Leibniz 
defines creation?! 

It is evident that this object, if it be valid, holds with ref- 


erence to Personalism—at least that of the type of Professor 
Bowne, the most representative of American personalists. For 
Personalism, like Monadism, regards God as the Supreme 


ICarr, Leibniz, 122. Cf. The Monadology of Leibniz, 177. 
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Person and also as the Creative Source of both the natural 
and personal realms. 

The reply to this objection may be found in its inconsistency 
with the following admirable guiding principle laid down by 
Professor Carr himself: “There is only one way to philoso- 
phize and that is to explain the world by the reality which we 
actually experience in ourselves.” Upon this principle nothing 
is so reasonable as to explain the world as due to a creative 
power similar, though infinitely superior, to that which we 
ourselves constantly exercise. A little further reflection will 
confirm this. 


II 


Every person, to the extent in which he has become a per- 
son, is creative. It is the nature of personality, in fact, to 
create. Every product of brain and hand into which are put 
thought, purpose, and will is the result of a creative act. 
Every such product is to some degree original, novel (often 
too novel), and—when unspoiled by wilfulness or ignorance 
—worthful and contributive. It is true that our creativity is 
only secondary. It does not originate its material. Yet it is 
true creation nevertheless, for it is thought taking embodi- 
ment through the will. 


If God is Person, it follows, therefore, from his very nature 
that He is creative, and that with a wealth of resource and 
originality which corresponds to the infinitely superior char- 
acter of Supreme Personality. That he creates “‘out of noth- 
ing’ means, virtually, out of nothing but Himself, i. e., his 
own resources. No attempt to account for the existence of 
the world equals this ancient and ever reconceived cosmology 
in reasonableness and adequacy. 


If it is objected that a Perfect Creator would create a per- 
fect world, the answer (however partial it may be) lies in 
two considerations: (1) the “law” of development (evolu- 
tion )—which was hid from the wise and prudent of Leibniz’ 


°The Unique Status of Man, 196. 
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day but is revealed to the veriest babe of today—means 
movement toward perfection rather than its immediate reali- 
zation; and (2) the principle of freedom (so fully recognized 
and defended by Professor Carr) makes the advance of crea- 
tion toward perfection dependent upon free cooperative 
achievement. It is subject, therefore, to infraction and long 
delay. 

The evolutionary process is the only one, in the nature of 
the case, which can yield autonomous results, culminating in 
human personality. This is becoming more and more clear to 
the modern mind. It is equally evident that without progres- 
sive self-determination—commencing with the lower forms of 
conation and choice and culminating in personal autonomy— 
there could be no cooperation of the creature with the Crea- 
tor in the creative process. Freedom must be gained, but at 
the same time the power to gain it (and thus in a sense the 
freedom itself) is conferred. The conferring of progressive 
freedom, with its contingent but finally (to the vision of 
faith) successful result, may be regarded as the supreme cre- 
ative act of a Supreme Creative Mind whose purposes emerge 
only as the development process ripens. 


Ill 

As related to the higher monads, or persons (Leibniz’ es- 
prits), a much higher type of creativity may be discerned than 
that which obtains with respect to the impersonal monads (or 
phenomena) of the objective world. Resorting again to our 
own experience, we find the means by which potential persons 
develop to involve a kind of impartation from persons to 
other persons. The child becomes a person by appropriating 
from parents, teachers, and other mature social contacts those 
moral and spiritual principles, incentives, and influences by 
means of which he fashions his own higher selfhood. This 
process of impartation and reception suggests divine imparta- 
tion as the means by which the entire personal realm is con- 
stituted and developed. Judging from our human relation- 
ships, it is reasonable to conceive of the Infinite Person im- 
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parting Himself to finite receptivity and thus constituting the 
ever-enlarging circle of persons. “To as many as received 
him to them gave he power to become sons of God.” 


This would involve measureless resources on the part of the 
Fountain Head of Personality, freely and constantly out- 
flowing, creatively and nourishingly, to his “children,” and 
mediated from one to another by them. Such a conception 
would help to explain the difference between vital and com- 
paratively inert personalities, as depicted in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, where a spiritually vital personality is pictured as one 
from whom flow “living waters,” received from a Supreme 
Source.’ 

An all-present and all-pervasive Divine Personality con- 
stantly imparting Himself to developing personal beings in 
the degree of their receptivity and as they share this grace 
with one another—such is perhaps the best conception we can 
form of the source and continuance of human personality. 
This Divine largess of personality is indeed full of “grace,” 
and represents that well-known Christian doctrine. 


If we turn to Nature for analogy, we may find it in the 
sunlight, or the atmosphere, of which all creatures freely par- 
take. Yet there cannot be in these universal and constant 
beneficences the benevolence that is possible in the imparta- 
tion of personality. The phrase “continued fulgurations” of 
the Supreme Monad, which Leibniz uses, suggests something 
closely akin to the concept of impartation. 


By thus looking to “that which we actually experience in 
ourselves,” we may conceive of God as both the Supreme 
Monad and the Creator of the monads. It is, indeed, only by 
conceiving God as both within and above the twofold monadic 
system that it becomes comprehensible. 


Of Leibniz’ two orders of monads—souls (dmes) and 


3John 7:38, It must be granted that few human beings give evidence of partaking 
of the living water of personality, but the potency of personality seems to be there 
awaiting this emergence upon a higher level of being. 
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spirits (esprits )—the former mirror the universe of creatures 
and the latter mirror the Creator himself. 


Entre autres différences qu’il y a entre les 4mes ordinaires et 
les esprits, dont j’en ai déja marqué une partie, il y a encore 
celle-ci: que les Ames en général sont des miroirs vivants ou 
images de l’univers des créatures; mais que les Esprits sont en- 
core des images de la Divinité méme, ou de |’ Auteur méme de 
la nature; capables de connaitre le systéme de l’univers et d’en 
imiter quelque chose par des échantillons architectoniques; 
chaque esprit étant comme une petite divinité dans son départ- 
ment.’ 

Here is a full and distinct recognition of the meaning and 


supremacy of personality. It is this sharing of God and man 
in the high intercourse guaranteed by personality that makes 
possible Leibniz’ “City of God” (Monadologie §86), to which 
his late interpreter pays tribute as ‘‘one of the triumphant 
achievements of the philosophical spirit.’ Yet, if Dr. Carr 
would preserve the substance of citizenship in this ‘‘City of 
God,”’ it is difficult to see how it can be done without retain- 
ing “‘the Light thereof.” Instead of this, however, he seeks a 
substitute for the Supreme Monad, in an effort to reconcile 
cosmology with personalism. 


IV 

Fusing the trend toward Naturalism gained from Bergson’s 
creative evolution with the idea of entelechies, so prominent 
and formative in Leibniz, Professor Carr put forward as his 
last contribution to philosophic theory the hypothesis of a 
W orld-Soul.’ It is in many respects a suggestive conception 
and one which has especial attraction for the scientific mind. 
Yet, recognizing its limitations, he does not present it precipi- 
tately or as if it were wholly satisfactory, but, with his cus- 
tomary catholicity and clarity of thought, sees and frankly 


40a Monadologie §83. “Among all the differences between ordinary souls and ra- 
tional minds which I have been noticing the chief is this. While souls in general 
are living mirrors or images of the universe of creatures, rational minds are images 
of the creator himself, the divine author of nature. Rational minds are capable 
of knowing the system of the universe and to some extent imitating It by archi- 
tectonic patterns. Every rational mind is as it were a little divinity in its own 
department” (Carr’s translation). 

5Leibniz, 127. : 

6“Ts There a World-Soul?” The Hibbert Journal, XXIX, 3, April, 1931. 
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and concisely states its deficiencies. Among these he observes 
that “it would discredit the idea of a personal relationship 
founded on rational intercourse and spiritual communion” 
and that it would ‘“‘afford no basis for the idea of Providence.” 

On the other hand the idea of a World-Soul would, he 
thinks, (1) supply a rational basis for the scientific postulate 
of the uniformity of nature, (2) rationalize the theory of 
biological evolution, and (3) enable us to form a tenable 
theory of the nature and origin of matter. 

In this earnest attempt to find a more rational and con- 
sistent idea of God than that which is current, Professor Carr 
has, I think, conjured up or greatly magnified contradictions 
and defects in Personal Theism which do not necessarily exist. 
It is quite true that Theism “‘as ordinarily propounded is full 
of contradictions which offend not only logically but also 
morally and religiously.” But Theism “as ordinarily pro- 
pounded” is not representative of the best philosophical The- 
ism. It is far inferior to that of Leibniz, for example, as 
well as to that of many later theists. Certainly the Theism of 
Personalism does not warrant the crude anthropomorphism 
which has characterized the idea of God as held not only by 
the popular mind but by much orthodox as well as unorthodox 
theology. 


It is not strange that this earnest and consistent thinker was 
dissatisfied with current Theism, or that his reverent and 
vigorous mind sought for a more adequate conception of God 
and one better adjusted to scientific and philosophic advance. 
His endeavor to find such a conception may well serve as a 
challenge. The pressing religious and philosophical need of 
our time is a reconstructed Theism, along the lines of Person- 
alism, which shall be more adequate to advancing knowledge. 
It is a difficult but challenging task, and one which calls for 
venturesome and patient cooperative thought. In order to 
make personality as a concept adequate for the apprehension 
of God, it must be released from its limitations and raised to 
the highest possible degree of purity and universality, while 
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at the same time retaining and deepening the warmth and 
vividness of its emotional content. 


Vv 


The conception of God as Perfect Personality, therefore, 
should not be regarded as having reached completion. Prob- 
lems of great magnitude and difficulty remain as to the pos- 
sibility and manner of relating Him, first of all, to our im- 
perfect and wilful human personalities, and, still more, to the 
cosmos, with its apparently irresolvable contradictions and 
disharmonies. Logos pervades the cosmos, but how impeded 
and apparently thwarted! 


The reconciliation of the mysteries and perplexities both of 
the cosmic and human order seems all but impossible, and yet 
it is, as I have pointed out elsewhere,’ no more difficult— 
indeed, less so—than to adjust things as they are to any other 
all-inclusive Weltanschauung, whether Pantheism, Monism, 
Realism, Humanism, or Naturalism. Experience has a baffling 
way of presenting ‘‘facts,” and ‘“‘feelings” as well, which re- 
fuse to fit neatly into any universal philosophy. The best that 
can be done is to adopt that conclusion to which intuition, 
reason, and experience in their largest aspects point, and to 
work toward an application of this conception, trusting that 
inconsistencies and recalcitrancies will prove in the end to be 
finally in keeping with it. In other words, Personalism, while 
grounded in reason, demands also the exercise of that out- 
reaching potency of the human spirit which is as truly rational 
as it is religious—faith. The time is ripe for a more adequate 
philosophical appraisal of faith—as it was grasped experi- 
entially by Paul and Luther, ‘‘made room for” by Kant,® em- 
pirically evaluated by William James,* and is increasingly 


'The Humanity of God, Chapter XVII. 

8In the famous words of the Preface of the first edition of The Critique of Pure 
Reason. 

8The Will to Believe. 
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recognized by modern philosophy as a vital and substantial 
factor in truth-discovery.” 

Arising in experience, sustained by reason, and ratified by 
faith, Personal Theism, renewed and reinterpreted, gives 
ample promise of being best able of all philosophical concep- 
tions of Ultimate Being to meet both the intellectual demands 
and the spiritual needs of the future. 

Viewed as a whole, Professor Carr’s clear and con- 
tributive interpretation of the central principles of Personal- 
ism—individuality, freedom, and the spiritual nature of real- 
ity—finds its largest fulfillment, it seems to me, not in the 
theory of a World-Soul but in the light of a purified and rein- 
terpreted Personal Theism. 


l0Vide Sir Henry Jones, A Faith that Enquires; James Ward, Philosophical Essays; 
George T. Ladd, What Should I Believe?; Wobbermin and others, Religious 
Philosophies; W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience; R. T. 
Flewelling, The Reason in Faith; F. C. S. Schiller, Problems of Belief; Karl Heim, 
Glaube und Denken (1931). 


THEOLOGY: THE HOLY TRINITY 
BY MARION ELMO 


God the Father, God the Son, 
Or God the Holy Ghost :— 
I Cannot say nor would I say 
Which one I need the most. 


For One has been my Deity, 

And One has been my friend, 

An One assails my conscience with 
A sword that will not bend. 


I thank the Holy Trinity 

For that they number Three :— 
My joy in each has given rise 
To sweet idolatry. 


HAWTHORNE’S VIEW OF SIN 
BY CARLOS KLING 


I 

A reader can hardly pick up a single work of Hawthorne’s, 
be it ever so short a sketch or short story, without being im- 
pressed from the first with a pervasive study of folly and 
evil and with a very harmonious atmosphere of gloom as a 
setting enveloping this study of sin. His work is so fused 
throughout with a fantastic twilight of the half-real, so thor- 
oughly involved with symbols and subtle secondary meanings, 
that he creates a dim sphere of his own for his characters and 
events, and one must go to and meet him in this preternatural 
realm before he can be well appreciated. Why his taste thus 
led him and his genius thus emerged is another question, but 
there is no doubting this characteristic motif of all that his 
pen has created. Such a propensity makes Hawthorne as 
unique in literature as Poe, and justifies the coining and the 
use of a new adjective, ‘““Hawthornesque.’’ This adjective 
would mean writing that is shadowy, symbolic, weird,—im- 
pressionistic in a monochrome of adumbrated fantasy; with 
a smooth, fluent, ordered, and restrained style that is likely to 
be weighted and saturated with moral suggestion and the 
searching, analyzing psychology of sin and its consequences; 
with much long-drawn-out description, of single effectiveness, 
dominated by somberness; a slow-moving plot with little ma- 
chinery nor much complexity, but relieved now and then with 
dramatic occurrences, and always a unity of meaning and 
effect both in character and plot and in the background of 
scenes, situations, and vaguely drawn meanings. Mr. Motley 
characterizes the tone of the book as a “golden gloom.” He 
says, well describing the author’s method, “I like the misty 
way in which the story is indicated rather than revealed; the 
outlines are quite definite enough from the beginning to the 
end, to those who have imagination enough to follow you in 
your airy flights.” 


1From the Introduction to The Marble Faun in the Riverside Edition. 
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Why Hawthorne thus wrote, why the theme of sin so fasci- 
nated him, dominating his writings and inspiring his efforts 
from a moral motivation, is, since no one single trait or defi- 
nite cause is obviously accountable, is to be charged, I suppose, 
to “temperament.” This, I realize, is no more an explanation 
than “instincts” are explanations of complex patterns of life 
activity, but by temperament I mean a delicate balance of in- 
terest, taste, and attitude or emotional affinity, the principles 
of individual character rather than environmental and acci- 
dental influences which orient our selective activities. Haw- 
thorne’s early training, his career in a college which was 
hardly more than a seminary in character, his background of 
Puritan atmosphere, learning, and family, gave him, of course, 
the original impetus into the moral field, but his character 
had its original affinities for these influences, else they would 
not have so possessed him. He could have as likely been a 
Thoreau or an Emerson—or even an atheist if his natural 
bent led him into scepticism. No amount of early intellectual 
bias is proof against the later iconoclastic incursions of other 
biases that intelligent and catholic reading brings. The man 
is the chooser of his intellectual bias and interests, and, con- | 
sequently, though a Puritan background had its significance, 
the man himself and his native traits had a greater. We can 
say that Hawthorne stands critically between Puritanism and 
transcendentalism, somehow of both, yet critical of the logical 
extremities of each, but we can not say that because he was 
born into Puritanism he took to an interest in sin. One might 
as well say the duckling takes to water because he is born 
near it. 


II 


Though thus imbued with the spirit and moral atmosphere 
of Puritanism, Hawthorne was by no means and in no manner 
Puritanical. In this sin of sympathy was no sin—no sin of 
action. As the interpreter of the soul struggling out of the 
Puritanical plight of depravity into the self-fulfillment and free 
individuality of transcendentalism, with the discipline and stern 
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order and trial of Puritanism to sober it, Hawthorne’s place in 
literature is unique, and his contribution is not to be dupli- 
cated. It is therefore great fortune to the heirs of his 
thoughts and labors that he was so stirred with the moral 
profundity of the best of Puritanism. He came out of it but 
stood above it. Nor did he fall a facile convert to the other 
extreme, transcendentalism, the American expression of the 
romantic revolution of literature. Since he stood out of both 
like a giant astride a mountain ridge with a valley of error on 
either side, since he was out of the time but not of it, he stands 
as an individual artist and thinker, gives his contribution 
singly and to all times, and is therefore always modern. He 
is a just, because sympathetic, critic of Puritanism, but he does 
not cut his moorings so far as to drift into that feverish ex- 
pression of youthful exuberance, transcendentalism. 


So much for the motivation of the man. Now let us turn to 
the motivation of his works. From the first we may say that 
his books are the product of his thoughts and interests, and 
these are the children of the man. It is his sympathy with 
the moral problems of the old religion and his interest in the 
varied and sometimes paradoxical meanings and results of sin 
that is the spring of his artistic energies. We have cleared 
the thinking man of aught opprobrious in his sympathies by 
pointing out the integrity of his intellect which was maintained 
in its proper supremacy; I propose likewise to show that no 
artist might find fault with the motivation of his art by a moral 
interest. I take the esthetes on their own ground, of art for 
art’s sake. If true art is not concerned with anything ulterior 
or alien to its intrinsic value of appreciation, then it is not 
concerned with either the origin or the subject of its expres- 
sions but only with the totality of its effects, only with whether 
it is well done or not and well appreciated or not. A sympathy 
with moral problems is therefore as good a motivating inter- 
est and spring of inspiration for art as the most objective, 
purest and simplest delight in Homeric activity and play of 
color and form. The subject of moral conflict, the struggle 
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of sensitive consciences, the subtleties of psychological activi- 
ties, the color and flow in the history of sin furnish materials 
as dramatic and as earnest and real as the clash of embattled 
armies. Any human activity of magnitude and significance, 
any struggle and play of opposing elements, either in open 
conflict among people or in covert war within one person, if 
this struggle is understood and has the nature of familiarity 
in it, if men see it as as they have already known it in their 
neighbors and in themselves, if they are interested and find it 
real enough to touch their sympathies—in short, if the subject 
is convincing, that is all that is required for art. The study 
of sin is therefore as profitable a mine for art as any other, 
for certainly it bears the authoritative stamp of the universal, 
the familiar, the dramatic, and the interesting. That Haw- 
thorne can descant with so great a wealth of originality upon 
this one melody of sin to such effect is sufficient justification 
for his not exploiting any other field. If Poe can write all of 
his tales within a still narrower field, of the exotic and the 
terrible, and be bound to a deadly similarity of treatment with 
his simple formula of effect, Hawthorne, with his whole 
sphere of human moral error and its consequences, has enough 
to write for himself and many another to follow. Hawthorne 
can not therefore be called limited or circumscribed, for the 
limitations of a man are not his subject but his genius. The 
moral problem served only as a kernel for the seed of en- 
thusiastic genius and grew into whatever tree, the finished art, 
that the atmosphere of human life might nourish. The real 
subject was therefore what is the subject of all art: human 
life; the interest in sin furnished only a method, an approach, 
an orientation, or a point of view. Poe’s characters, for in- 
stance, were no more real than his artificially induced reac- 
tions of terror, and this is a sad lacking, a point of deficiency. 
But Hawthorne’s sins are traced out in people and histories 
and places as real as any there are in the world, and certainly 
as convincing, and such a tracing of sin is as valid for art as 
the tracing of a man.—Perhaps more, for the man must be 
motivated, and the sin is motivation! 
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III 


There is yet, however, a third aspect of this theme of sin in 
Hawthorne to be considered, and here I fear must enter some 
criticism. It is not sin as the subject of art that would violate 
artistic principles, but if we find too much doctrine of sin and 
morality as the teaching of his work, then it becomes some- 
thing beside art, has a purpose outside of art, and is therefore 
not to this extent artistic. It is this purpose, this final direc- 
tion and intent, the point and the effect, that is decisive in the 
question of the esthetic-moral relation. If morality is used for 
esthetic effects, it thereby becomes not morality but art. But 
if esthetic elements are used for moral effects, then the es- 
thetic becomes nothing but effective ethics. All that which 
is used for the pure purpose of pleasing the sensibilities is 
artistic material, and all that is used for preaching becomes 
doctrine. 


The greater part of the short stories I would say are 
mainly meanings dressed up in art. Ethan Brand, Rappaccini’s 
Daughter, The Minister's Black Veil, Dr. Heidegger's Ex- 
periment, and Goodman Brown, I take to be typical. I do 
not mean to say they are not delightful stories; they have 
a color and a form and a persuasion all of their own, and 
anything that is delightful reading may be justly called good 
literature. What other criterion do we have for the classic 
if it be not the best, and what may be the best if not the most 
pleasing? I take it for granted that these stories are pleasing, 
for they have lived through more than one generation of 
critics. We must say, however, that they are not what I would 
call ‘‘pure’”’ literature, for the meaning of purity is the free- 
dom from essences alien to a purpose, and the purpose of a 
moral significance is foreign to the more elemental and simple 
purpose of pleasing. If one object that all art is expressive, 
that is, bears meaning, and that a moral expression is only 
one species of the genus, they may be answered only by show- 
ing that the meaning of art is secondary to the pleasing, 
whereas it appears that in these short stories the prime theme 
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is a moral burden. At least, this is so in the purpose and in 
the intent and effect of the writer. Someone may claim that 
the stories may please irrespective of their object of hanging 
a moral, but if this sort of defense be allowed for incorporat- 
ing ethics into art, then all moral writings may thus follow 
into the classification, such that if a philosopher be pleased 
with a treatise on ethics or a minister with an effective sermon, 
then these might be rated by the said philosopher or minister 
as art. Of course, in the broad sense of the word, any effective 
piece of work may be a work of art, but by art we mean the 
“fine arts.” To the extent, therefore, that the moral purpose 
is dominant over the artistic, to that degree is Hawthorne’s 
sin a sin—a sin, I should say, against the inviolable chastity 
of pure art. 


Now let us turn to longer books. Some critics consider The 
Scarlet Letter in point of style, unity of effect, and all the 
principles of art as one of the best American novels. I take 
it that it has a dual theme. It is a study of the mental and 
emotional ravages of a remorseful conscience, of the conse- 
quences of an act of sin on a sensitive character that has to 
hide it. This study is afforded in the minister, the Reverend 
Arthur Dimmesdale. Secondly, it is an arraignment and a 
criticism of the hardness, the stern inhumanity and bigotry 
of Puritanism, and this theme is found in the character, life, 
and sufferings of Hester Prynne. Thus the two main charac- 
ters are the material for the two themes, both of which are 
remarkably harmonious and serve to balance each other. In 
fact, it is so well integrated, so perfect a unity, and so force- 
fully, dramatically, and convincingly worked out that the 
blending of themes, motivations, and consequences into char- 
acter, character-analysis, and a living, dynamic plot, that it 
escapes the charge of being ulterior in its purposes and be- 
comes a genuine artistic work. The critical and moral tone is 
so profoundly a part and so subtly worked into the story that 
it becomes the material of the work and not the objective or 
purpose. Little or no open comments or applications or gen- 
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eralizations are found, and one must search and conclude for 
himself if he wishes to know what Hawthorne’s “message” 
in this novel is. 


IV 


With this short treatment of The Scarlet Letter I will turn 
to The Marble Faun, not because the former is not worthy 
of further space but for the very opposite reason, that I place 
it out of criticism. The Marble Faun is his last and most ma- 
ture work; Hawthorne took it to be his best, and I take it 
to be the most typical—the most ‘‘Hawthornesque.” It is the 
work of his mature years, and in it is compressed the cream of 
all his ripened moralizing interests. Of all his ‘heavy’ work, 
it is the heaviest. It is Hawthorne at his best—or worst, 
if one chooses to call it so. All his ripest observations upon life 
are crammed into it, and it is my thesis that its fault is too 
much material of this sort. 

It is particularly good in giving an extensive and detailed 
picture of Italian life with as thorough a study of Italian 
scenes and art. Rome, the queen of ancient cities, and the 
Italian countryside stand interpreted in literature for all time, 
like the Battle of Waterloo in Hugo’s Les Miserables. There 
is also a body of art and art criticism, of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. Finally, the principal story, the delicate 
plot, the chemistry of characters, and the labyrinthine mesh 
of symbols upon symbols and morals upon morals—these 
make the book, and altogether it is an imposing structure. 

But now let us stand off and be critical. We have noted how 
gloom spreads throughout all Hawthorne’s work. Thus in 
The Marble Faun, which is most typical, even the occasional 
merriment and play is ephemeral and bears the hue of un- 
reality and is only a short reprieve from the dominant som- 
berness into which the story plunges again all the more deeply, 
and shadows creep into the midst of happiness, not content to 
surround it and threaten it. The merriment is like a fountain 
playing in a cypress wood. But the method used to get this 
effect is literary and rather artificial; it is hinted at and 
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vaguely adumbrated by conscious words for artistic effect, 
when in reality, in the best art, darkness and sadness should 
come out of deeds simply told and natural passions and sor- — 
rows and scenes of sorrow. Miriam painted as a woman with 
a mysterious past hinted at is not as effective as a melancholy 
history simply and unaffectedly told. The artistic effect fetish 
is too much worshipped in words. The first principle of art, 
after pleasing, is to convince. Just a little more of this kind 
of ‘art’ and less of the moral, and we would have Poe. 


Again, there is too much of the symbolism and ethical sig- 
nificance in the book. Too much of the natural is sacrificed 
in the symbol and the overdone effect. Almost everything in 
it is symbolic of something else. Not even the chance marble 
head, not even a ray of light in its purity—not even Rome 
itself—and certainly none of the characters escape the stigma 
of being a mere symbol. Symbolism in art is effective, but this 
novel is charged and surcharged with meaning. Some things 
are twice symbolic, as the demon of the Archangel appears 
like Miriam’s model, who in turn is the personification of 
past sin; as Hilda is like her doves, who are innocence, and 
as Hilda is keeper of the sacred flame, and the dying of the 
flame is the mastery of evil over her life; as Kenyon’s Cleo- 
patra is really a Miriam, and as Miriam is in turn the strug- 
gling, erring, sin-plagued soul; as the dancers in the grounds 
of the Villa Borghese are the pagans of old, and the pagans 
of old are follies; as the Faun is Donatello, and Donatello is 
the soul of man before his fall and the knowledge of sin. The 
characters and stories and page after page of incidents are 
only letters which the genius of the author arranges in clever 
permutations to spell moral analogies. The story itself is as 
simple, as loose, and as plastic as a story can well be that it 
may be bent to and may fulfill the ends of a thirst for weighty 
and gloomy suggestions. His artistic elements are merely an 
army of toy soldiers deployed in battles of morals. 

I should like to object also to his use of what I would call 
“literary” psychology; the reactions of his characters are 
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colorful, dramatic, and run true to literary form and conven- 
tion. It is too picturesque, too much for effect, too much for 
the reader’s benefit, too artistic in the artificial sense—too 
much like what literature makes us suppose is proper. People 
freeze and faint and glow and weep and cry out in beautiful 
speeches for lovely effects. The conversation also is “literary,” 
but since it is the burden of great sentiments and poetic 
thought, this is easily forgiven. 


I have said there were many meanings throughout the 
book; now let us discover some. The general theme of it 
seems to be these meanings; all of this study of sin and error, 
its history and consequences, the relations of virtue and evil 
with many a corollary, all is the general burden of the novel. 
In particular we have the following theses among a host of 
others: Donatello is the symbol of the primitive or the child 
soul, innocent of the knowledge of good and evil. His pas- 
sion, his consequent crime, his remorse, his self-imposed pen- 
ance and banishment from happiness and love, his saddening, 
suffering, and consequent thinking upon serious things which 
bring him maturity, sobriety, and responsibility—this is a 
more elaborate form of the story in Genesis, the story of the 
childhood and fall of man and his attainment of knowledge 
with evil. It is Paradise Lost in fanciful, symbolic prose fic- 
tion. It is the history of the soul, individual and racial, the 
old story of the Garden of Eden, in which the soul is born and 
baptized in sorrow. Sin is the stern teacher of the heart, the 
author of serious knowledge, the discipline of the growing 
human soul. It is one of Hawthorne’s most fundamental doc- 
trines, this sanguine view of sin; evil is discipline and brings 
responsibility and nobility; it is not all evil, for sorrow is 
ennobling, and to struggle with sin and out of sin is sublime. 
True virtue is not untried innocence but veteran strength dis- 
ciplined by suffering and struggle. The world is no longer a 
place for a fool’s paradise, a garden for children, for naive 
Adams and Eves or for nymphs and fauns. 

Hilda is the symbol of innocence untried; Miriam is the 
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soul struggling to escape its destiny of evil and its past sin; 
the Spectre of the Catacombs is the personification of past sin 
dogging the steps of the soul that tires to escape; Donatello 
and the Spectre struggling jealously for Miriam represent 
easily light and darkness contending for the possession of the 
soul; they stand for simplicity and naiveté against care and 
the burden of sorrow, for primitive freedom over against the 
weight of the evil of civilization, and so on as far as the imagi- 
nation wishes to make application. 


Hawthorne is particularly critical of virtue that is un- 
stained, untried without struggle. Of Guido’s Archangel con- 
quering evil he says, 
A full third of the Archangel’s feathers should have been torn 
from his wings; the rest all ruffled, till they looked like Satan’s 
own! His sword should be streaming with blood, and perhaps 
broken half-way to the hilt; his armor crushed, his robes rent, 
his breast gory; a bleeding gash on his brow, cutting right across 
the stern scowl of battle! He should press his foot hard down 
upon the old serpent, as if his very soul depended upon it, 
feeling him squirm mightly, and doubting whether the fight 
were half over yet, and how the victory might turn!” 

Purity and innocence in Hilda and Kenyon are shown to be 

hard and rigid and unforgiving; virtue should be warm and 

human and bending, not a marble whiteness. 


Since I can not do justice in this paper to that complex net- 
work of philosophies to be found in the Faun, I shall only 
quote several illustrative passages here and there. Not only 
is the story too strongly a moral one, but in its generality, in 
its preaching at large, and in its inclusiveness of so many dif- 
ferent teachings it suffers from (1) one thing done too well 
but (2), nevertheless, a singleness of effect lost in the incor- 
poration of too much varied material. One loses sight of the 
forest in the midst of the trees. The following excerpts exem- 
plify the spirit of the whole book: 


The entire system of man’s affairs, as at present established, is 
built up purposely to exclude the careless and happy soul.? 


1The Marble Faun, New York, 1883, 217. 
87 bid., 276. 
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It is the iron rule in our day to require an object and a purpose 
in life. 

No life now wanders like an unfettered stream; there is a mill- 
wheel for the tiniest rivulet to turn.® 

Every crime destroys more Edens than our own. 

“Yes; and perhaps this is to be the punishment of sin,” replied 
the sculptor, “not that it shall be made evident to the universe, 
which can profit nothing by such knowledge, but that it shall 
insulate the sinner from all sweet society by rendering him 
impermeable to light, and, therefore, unrecognizable in the 
abode of heavenly simplicity and truth.’ 

Was it [crime] a means of education, bringing a simple and 
imperfect nature to a point of feeling and intelligence which it 
could have reached under no other discipline?® 

He perpetrated a great crime; and his remorse, growing into his 
soul, has awakened it; developing a thousand high capabilities, 
moral and intellectual, which we never should have dreamed of 
asking for, within the scanty compass of the Donatello whom 
we knew.® 


V 


Thus far I have put the case to show that, in so far as Haw- 
thorne writes for a purpose beyond that of simply pleasing, 
his preoccupation with sin is a sin. We have cleared the man 
of culpability in his interests by showing that although he was 
of the Puritan background, he rose above it to criticize it, 
and we have cleared his art of fault, so far as subject matter 
and insipiration are concerned, by showing that any subject 
or origin for art that lends itself to the ends of interest and 
beauty are acceptable. But now against our first judgment, a 
critical one, of his moral purpose, I want to modify a too 
generous disapprobation by the opinions of George Santayana. 
He says that moral judgments are perceptions of evil and 
fundamentally negative; esthetic judgments are concerned with 
positive goods. Another distinction he makes is that morality 
has to do with extrinsic goods while art or beauty is its own 


4Tbid., 276. 
5[bid., 276. 
8[bid., 227. 
'The Marble Faun, 350. 
8[bid., 491. 
%Tbid., 519. 
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justification.” Art may serve some good end if that end is 
itself, but a moral end is alien to its nature. Santayana argues 
later that giving art an ideal beyond itself rather makes better 
art than poorer; to give it a purpose beyond itself is to en- 
noble it.! Such purposes give the artist a more exalted pas- 
sion, and the greatest of their ranks, such as the poets Lucre- 
tius, Dante, and Goethe, had moral purposes.” We find him 
saying in Reason in Art, “The subject matter of art is to make 
life better.”* But the context of this places emphasis upon art 
itself as an improvement of life, an addition of intrinsic good, 
not as a moral agent working with a purpose outside itself. 

In consequence of this more charitable view from an emi- 
nent philosopher we see that the considerations for our judg- 
ment of Hawthorne are not as simple as they might appear at 
first. We must conclude that in so far as symbolism and moral 
profundities contribute to the art of the book, make it more 
forceful, dignified, and expressive of human thought; in fine, 
ennoble it and augment its intrinsic value, to that extent these 
significances are justifiable. To the extent that they are ex- 
trinsic in their applications, that they teach or subserve a pur- 
pose not in the enjoyment of the book, to that degree Haw- 
thorne’s concern with sin is a sin against the strict principles 
of art. After all, however, this conclusion does not solve our 
quest, does not precipitate a judgment upon his works, for 
we must next determine whether the purposes are artistic or 
ulterior. This we see merely pushes the issue back a step, and 
it must be decided by individual opinion and taste. And hereby 
we come to a most vicious circle, for art is always that which 
pleases taste. Consequently, neither can be the criterion of 
the other, nor the definition of the other. Therefore we must 
conclude not to conclude; we must leave it up to each person 
who reads whether the study of sin is a sin against art. 


The Sense of Beauty, p. 23. 

Poetry and Religion, pp. 284-285. 

Three Philosophical Poets, pp. 35-39, 49, 51-53, 63. 
13 Reason in Art, p. 66. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Ultimate Idealism in Science 


The strength of an idealist cosmology akin to that of Plato is 
noted in two admirably concise articles in Philosophy for January, 
1932. Sir James Jeans, in “The Mathematical Aspect of the Uni- 
verse, emphasizes the failure of mechanism in the following words: 

_A mechanical conception of nature fits the events of everyday 
life in which we do not go far from home exceedingly well— 
as also does a conception of a flat earth. But as science has 
extended the scope of its operations, viewing the farthest depth 
of space and even the cosmos as a whole, and penetrating into 
hidden recesses of the atom, this mechanical concept has failed: 
it left off bringing law and order into the phenomena of nature, 
and brought contradictions and nonsense instead—much as the 
concept of a flat earth would bring contradictions and nonsense 
into the efforts of a Zetetist to describe his travels to distant 
lands. 

Mathematics remains the most effective tool of the scientist, but 
has come to be tinged with Berkeleyianism. In the course of science, 
notes Jeans, 

The dictum esse est percipi was adopted whole heartedly 
from philosophy—not because scientists had any predilections 
for an idealist philosophy, but because the assumption that 
things existed which could not be perceived had led them into 
a whole morass of inconsistencies and impossibilities. 


The author’s conclusion is that if science has anything to say on 
the issue of realism versus idealism, it is “distinctly inclined towards 
the answer for which idealism is waiting,” namely, that thorough 
investigation by scientific methods reveal an ultimate structure akin 
to thought. 

Professor T. M. Forsyth writes in the same journal on “The New 
Cosmology in its Historical Aspect: Plato, Newton, Whitehead.” 
Unlike some American critics, he finds Whitehead’s Process and 
Reality to be a work of great suggestiveness and value, and con- 
cludes: 

There is here a return to Plato’s fundamental thought, with 
the extended outlook, the greater significance, and the fullness 
of knowledge that have come with the experiences and ideas of 
the intervening centuries, and not least through the progress of 
scientific inquiry and the attainment of scientific results brought 
about under the influence of Newton’s viewpoint and ideals. 
It is safe to venture the prophecy that further developments of 
philosophy and science will tend to a fuller reconciliation, and 
no mere abstract opposition, of these two great historic 
cosmologies. C.F 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association 


The eighth annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at Stanford University, December 
28 and 29, with Mr. William Savery in the presidential chair. The 
meeting adopted resolutions in commemoration of the late Professor 
Herbert Wildon Carr and the late Professor George Herbert Mead, 
both of whom, but the former especially, had been important con- 
tributors to the philosophic life of this coast. Mr. Harold Chapman 
Brown was chosen president for the coming year, Mr. D. S. Mackay 
vice-president, Mr. H. G. Townsend secretary-treasurer, and Mr. 
Hugh Miller member of the executive committee. 

Most of those who heard Mr. Savery’s presidential address, 
“Chance and Cosmogony,” were impressed by what promises to be 
the classic endeavor to apply to cosmological and metaphysical prob- 
lems the principles of inductive probability. Mr. Savery’s rapid and 
subtlely reticulated essay defended his “concatenistic” universe, fin- 
ite, spontaneous, and growing, on the basis particularly of the canons 
of relevance and parsimony. 

Mr. J. E. Boodin’s “Matter, Space and God” proposed to explain 
the measure and structure of the physical world by the doctrine that 
space, instead of being an inane and impotent framework, is an 
active matrix of spiritual and creative force, worthy of the name of 
God. Mr. V. F. Lenzen, on “The Metaphysics of Space and Time,” 
discarded the substantial theory of space and defined space as a 
relational structure determined by physical measurements, “the 
manifold of possible positions of things.” Mr. J. Loewenberg com- 
pared “Meyerson’s Critique of Pure Reason” and Kant’s, with ref- 
erence to their treatment of the cooperation of sense and intellect, 
and their picture of the hopeless aspiration of “pure reason.” 


The realists fared ill in a “Symposium on Recent Contributions to 
Epistemology.” Mr. Hugh Miller, on “The Dilemma of the 
Realist,” denied both truth and heuristic value to the realist’s claim 
that knowledge is a disinterested and undistorted presentation of a 
lifeless independent object. Mr. D. S$. Mackay, on “The Displace- 
ment of the Datum,” deplored Lovejoy’s concern for that tricky 
phenomenon; first, because the displacement does not unequivocally 
argue for perceptual dualism, and second, because such dualism is 
not an answer to any real epistemological problem. Finally, in his 
“Critique of Cohen’s Epistemology,” Mr. E. A. Burtt found Reason 
and Nature at fault in a rationalistic realism which would attribute 
rational order to nature absolutely and out of all relation to knowers. 
_Mr. R. T. Flewelling, especially favored by his intimate associa- 
tion with Professor Carr, poignantly expressed for his colleagues the 
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greatness of their loss in “Wildon Carr, Philosopher and Friend.” 
Mr. D. C. Williams, on “Ethics as Pure Postulate,” inquired into 
some of the consequences of the hypothesis that ultimate ethical 
principles are postulates, in the purely logical sense, instead of 
material propositions about antecedent fact. Mr. F. Anderson 
summed up “A Theory of Meaning” in the definition of meaning as 
“a relation between two associated ideas one of which is more inter- 
esting than the other.” 

The “Spinozistic Comments” of B. A. G. Fuller suggested whim- 
sically and sympathetically that evidences of the infinite attributes 
might be found, not only in the mystic experience, but also in the 
self-repetitive restlessness of both thought and extension. Mr. H. J. 
Smith, on “Logic and Psychologic,” would resolve the dissension of 
F.C. S. Schiller and the formal logicians by the reflection that the 
abstract patterns of logic are actually to be found in the living cur- 
rent of thought. A more behavioristic type of pragmatism, finally, 
was represented in Mr. D. A. Piatt’s “Nature, Mind and Congru- 
ence,” which in behalf of the instrumentalist and objective relativist 
developed original formulae for the definition of order and objectivity 
in a world of perspective events. 

In all, the addresses and discussions of the meeting exhibited a 
signal coherence of interests, and in almost every case real contact 
of opinion was established. 


American Philosophical Association 


Constitution of the Pacific Division as Amended up to 
January 1, 1932 
Articte I—Name and Object 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be The Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Association. 

Section 2. Its object shall be the promotion of the interests of 
philosophy in all its branches, and more particularly the encourage- 
ment of original work among its members. 

Articte 1l—Membership 

Section 1. Candidates for membership must be proposed by two 
members of the Division and recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee before their names are voted upon by the Division. 

Section 2. There shall be two classes of members, Active mem- 
bers and Associate members. Active members shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of the Association. Associate members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges except voice and vote in its meetings. Election to 
active membership shall be limited to persons professionally en- 
gaged in the teaching or study of philosophy whose academic rank 1s 
above that of assistant, and to such other persons as in the opinion 
of the Executive Committee shall have published contributions of 
substantial value to philosophy. 
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Section 3. The annual dues of members shall be two dollars, 
failure in payment of which for three consecutive years shall ipso 
facto cause membership to cease. 


ArticLe I]]—Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Division shall be a President and a 
Vice-President who shall be elected by the Division at each annual 
meeting, and a Secretary who shall be elected for a period of three 
years. 

Section 2. There shall be an Executive Committee composed of 
seven members. The officers mentioned above shall be ex officio 
members of this committee for the duration of their terms, and the 
retiring president for one year. The three other members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected two one year, and one the 
following year, each for a term of two years. 

Section 3. At each annual meeting, the Executive Committee 
shall make nominations to the Division for the offices to be filled, and 
also for the member or members of the Executive Committee to be 
elected. Any member of the Division, however, shall have the right 
to present other names in nomination, provided that such nomina- 
tions are seconded by at least two other members of the Division. 


ArticLte 1V—Meetings 

Section 1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Division at 
such time and place as may be decided on at the previous annual 
meeting, or, in case no such decision is reached, at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee may determine. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be called by the Executive Com- 
mittee at any time and place they may deem advisable. 

Section 3. At each annual meeting the Executive Committee shall 
present a report of the progress of the Division. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall arrange the program, 
and direct all other arangements for the meetings; in particular, they 
shall have the power to determine what papers shall be read at the 
meetings. 

Section 5. A majority of its members shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Committee. 


ArTICLE V—A mend ments 


Section 1. Amendments to this constitution, which must be sub- 
mitted in writing, may be made by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any meeting subsequent to the one at which such 
amendments have been proposed. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
(Corrected to January 5, 1932) 


Active Members 
Apams, Proressor Grorce P., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
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ALEXANDER, Proressor Hartiey Burr, Scripps College, Claremont, 
California. 


ANDERSON, Proressor Freperick, Stanford University, Cal. 

te Proressor Cuirrorp L., Princeton University, Princeton, 

Brenna, A. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

BERNSTEIN, Proressor R. H., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Brake, Proressor Ratpu M., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Booprn, Proressor J. E., University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brinton, Proressor Howarp, Mills College, Cal. 

Brown, Proressor Harotp Cuapman, Stanford University, Cal. 

Bryson, Mr. Lyman, 4291 Hermosa Way, San Diego, Cal. 

BuckHAmM, Prorressor JoHN Waricut, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Cory, Proressor H. E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Denison, Proressor Rosert S., Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Dennes, Proressor W. R., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Eames, Proressor H. P., Scripps College, Claremont, Cal. 

Ericksen, Proressor F. E., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, U. 

Farman, Proressor Cart H., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

FLEWELLING, Proressor R. T., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

IREDELL, PRroressor Francts RaymMonp, Pomona College, 120 E. 
itch St., Claremont, Cal. 

Lanz, Proressor H. C., Stanford University, Cal. 

Lenzen, Proressor V. F., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

LoeweEnBERG, Proressor J., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Lonc, Proressor W. H., University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Mackay, Proressor Donatp Sace, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

ee Dr. Paut, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Me tvin, Proressor GeorciAna, Mills College, Cal. 

Mutter, Proressor Hucu, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Morean, Witu1aM S., Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 2400 
Allston Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Muetter, Proressor Gustav, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Netson, Dr. Everett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Nitson, Sven, 5707 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Pepper, Proressor S. C., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Puiturrs, Hersert, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Prat, Proressor D. W., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Raper, Dr. Metvin, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Repec, Proressor Grorce, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Recester, J. D., College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Rei, Dr. Srantey B., 1908 Delaware St., Berkeley, Cal. 

Rreser, Proressor C. H., University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Riesen, Proressor E. R., University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Ropinson, Proressor Exmo A., State Teachers Col., San Jose, Cal. 

Rortors, Proressor Howarp Dykema, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

SaBin-SMiTH, Proressor Eruet, Mills College, Cal. 

Sart, Proressor Una Bernarp, Scripps College, Claremont, Cal. 

Sanrorp, Miss Gertrupe VircrntA, 1371 Locust St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Savery, Proressor WitiuiAM, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

ScuILLeR, Proressor F. C. S., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Scuitpp, Proressor P. A., College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 

SeARLEs, Proressor H. L., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

SHERMAN, Proressor C. L., Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 

Sisson, Proressor E. O., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

SPRINGER, Proressor F, E., College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, 1702 
Cleveland Blvd. 

Strarsuck, Proressor E, D., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Stuart, Proressor Henry W., Stanford University, Cal. 

Tuompson, Proressor R. C., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

TownsEnpD, Proressor H. G., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Wireman, Proressor H. N., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

WituiaMs, Proressor D. C., University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Winn, Dr. R. B., College of the City of New York, N. Y. 

ZysuraA, THE Rev. Joun S., St. Francis Hospital, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Associate Members 
Leavens, Dr. R. F., Williams Junior College, Berkeley, Cal. 
ps Wee Dr. Wiiuiam, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, 
al. 
Tenney, Dr. E. V., Fresno State College, Fresno, Cal. 


“Will o’ Wisp” 
Who can fathom the self-deception of the heart? All summer I 
had been seeking some trace of a little lad of long ago. I rode down 


ways his feet had trudged, beside the brook in which he played, past 
the woods where Dicentria, “Dutchmen’s Breeches,” danced in mot- 
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tled sun and shadow for his delight. The little river still sweeps 
round the bend where the hot and wearied horses were allowed to 
cool and drink. The old schoolhouse stands by the four corners still, 
and the flags and rushes grow in the swamp below the hill, but the 
boy was not there. I listened for the shrill of his whistle over the 
meadow and heard only the piping of the meadow-lark. In the 
gloaming the fire-flies still flicker like minute comets above the 
grass, and from the wood lot there is the sound of the whippoor-will. 
This surely was his world, but where is he? Time seems to have 
moved on and left no trace of him. His acts, his place in this scene, 
are now as foreign to it and forgotten as if they had never been. 
It was with distinct disappointment and disillusionment that once 
more I turned my face to my far western home. After all, I had 
been chasing a will-o’-wisp, drawn on by my fancies. 

And then I found him! Back in my own study, in the “Editor’s 
Easy Chair” (if Editors can ever be easy), in the light of my open 
fire, the little wight stole in, bearing a book almost too heavy for 
him. He climbed upon my lap with the demand, “Bompie read 
Alice.” I do not rightly recollect whether it was the Walrus, the 
Carpenter, Humpty Dumpty, the Duchess, Tweedle-dee and 
Tweedle-dum, or the me-ow with the grin that produced the magic. 
For one swift moment I sat again with the little lad of long ago. 


tiga 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Scientific Revolution 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ATOMISM, by J. C. Grecory. A. & C. 
Black, Ltd., London. 1931. Pp. 258. 10s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PHYSICS, by 
Max Pranck, translated by W. H. Jounston. W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., New York. 1931. Pp. 114. $2.00. 


PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN SCIENCE, by Harotp T. Davis. 
The Principia Press, Bloomington, Ind. 1931. Pp. xiv, 335. 
$3.50. 

Two great problems disturbed the thought-life of the Greeks. The 
one was expressed in the conflict arising out of the concepts of per- 
manence and change. The second was the conflict between freedom 
and determinism. One answer to the first problem was the theory of 
Atomism, and one answer to the second was the swerving of atoms, 
which was supposed to provide for contingency. The crux of the 
problem then as now came in the attempt to explain how qualityless, 
identical atoms could ground differentiation and quality, and how an 
accidental swerving of atoms in a cosmos defined as under a universal 
and inexorable system of law could leave a loop-hole for freedom. 
This contradiction has never been met in the history of science. The 
field of inquiry has been enlarged since the time of the Greeks by 
the developments of science, but the same problems persist. We 
have now learned to endow the magic atom with electronic power, and 
we dress it in pompous scientific phraseology which conceals from 
the uninitiated the poverty of our ideas, for in these matters men 
have been assisted more by the imagination than they have by any 
definite discovery. Only within the last few years has there been 
evidence of a scientific awakening to the fact that in the atom we 
are dealing with a mental concept which we ourselves have builded 
as a convenient mental tool to help us in the understanding of 
nature. Science has come to this humble position, and in doing so 
shows a greater promise for future development than ever in her 
long history. 

The thrilling story of this development has been understandingly, 
critically, and impartially written by a man who is scientist rather 
than philosopher, and in a field that has been particularly obtuse to 
criticism of its formulated atomic theories. Professor Gregory, the 
author, is Lecturer in Chemistry at the University of Leeds, and the 
title of his book is 4 Short History of Atomism. It is sufficiently 
clear to be understood by the layman, yet, in its view of the whole 
progress of atomic theory, complete enough to be of interest to the 
expert. It is particularly to be commended to the student of philoso- 
phy or of science, since it is an unprejudiced and well-informed 
recital of the facts put in brief and convenient form. 
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We have most surely happened upon a new day in the history of 
science when the leading scientists fall to the discussion of meta- 
physics in order to justify scientific theory. This is exactly what is 
done by Max Planck, inventor of the Quantum Theory. His book, 
The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics, has now been trans- 
lated into English by W. H. Johnston and will be eagerly read by 
all who are interested in the startling changes that are taking place 
in scientific theory. Professor Planck himself describes those of the 
past five years as comparable to those that took place from Galileo’s 
time to our own. The author realizes the completeness of the break 
from classical physics with its theory of continuous energy to his 
own of discontinuity, and he senses what seem to him the weaknesses 
of his own theory with indeterminism, which, as a scientist, he 
deplores. 


The time has come, however, when the scientist should realize 
the philosophical basis of his theories and be content to bring to 
bear upon them the criticism of philosophical discovery. The recogni- 
tion, for instance, of the two types of causality, efficient and phenom- 
enal, would save this great physicist the deadlock arising out of the 
problems raised by determinism and indeterminism. Because he is 
unaware of this, he goes a long way out of his scientific path to 
deny freedom to the human will. Thus he saves, or thinks he saves, 
his scientific dogma. He has also much to say about the necessity 
for Reason as the arbiter of scientific theory, and yet fights with all 
his dogmatic strength against admitting intelligence as one factor in 
the cosmic order. His reasoning is full of fallacies that will be appar- 
ent to the philosophical reader. Nevertheless, his writing is full of 
hope and indicates a new day in spite of his determination to stick to 
the materialistic dogmatism, even against light. Furthermore, he 
has himself introduced the principle in the quantum theory which is 
destined to end the dogmatism to which he strives to cling. Thus 
we shall have to forgive him and to remember the liberal and humble 
spirit of the words with which he closes: 

To conclude: we have seen that the study of Physics, which 
a generation ago was one of the oldest and most mature of 
natural sciences, has today entered upon a period of storm and 
stress which promises to be the most interesting of all. There 
can be little doubt that in passing through this period we shall 
be led, not only to the discovery of new natural phenomena, but 
also to new insight into the secrets of the theory of knowledge. 
It may be that in the latter field many surprises await us, and 
that certain views, eclipsed at the moment, may revive and 
acquire a new significance. For this reason a careful study of 
the views and ideas of our great philosophers might prove ex- 
tremely valuable in this direction. 

There have been times when science and philosophy were 
alien, if not actually antagonistic, to each other. These times 
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have passed. Philosophers have realized that they have no 
right to dictate to scientists their aims and the methods for 
attaining them; and scientists have learned that the starting- 
point of their investigations does not lie solely in the perceptions 
of the senses, and that science cannot exist without some small 
portion of metaphysics. Modern Physics impresses us particu- 
larly with the truth of the old doctrine which teaches that there 
are realities existing apart from our sense-perceptions, and that 
there are problems and conflicts where these realities are of 
greater value for us than the richest treasures of the world of 
experience, 


Davis’ Philosophy and Modern Science is by far the best book we 
have seen for the introduction of general students and laymen into 
the modern theory of science. Not only does it show an intimate 
acquaintance with the whole field of scientific theory, but an absence 
of scientific dogmatism and prejudice which adds great value to the 
presentation. Originally conceived to prove to a friend the poetic 
character of modern physics, it is written in a fine literary style, and 
is sufficiently free from technical terms to be read and, for the 
greater part, understood by anybody. Professor Davis’ chair at the 
University of Indiana represents what is one of the most important 
subjects of present day curricula, the theory of science. Upon such 
insight as his is the future of the relation of Science and Philosophy 
dependent. He is to be greatly congratulated. Reise 
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_ The conversion of Augustine was, in its importance to the Chris- 
tian Church, only secondary to that of the Apostle Paul. Most writers 
who have detailed the conversion have concerned themselves chiefly 
with The Confessions. Sparrow Simpson, in St. Augustine’s Conver- 
sion, shows how inadequate such a method is for understanding the 
change that took place in Augustine’s life. The Confessions were 
written thirteen years after the event, and after Augustine had 
matured in Christian thought and life. Without intending it, this 
maturer outlook was sure to get into his later recorded impressions. 
_ Dr. Simpson has spent a great deal of study on the earlier writ- 
ings, which show the changes that were taking place in his thought 
life after the momentous crisis in the garden. He takes pains, also, 
to show how this transition had been prepared for in the earlier life 
in Africa. All in all, he has written the most reasonable account of 
the inner experience of Augustine, and one characterized both by 
care and by scholarship. There is an absence, likewise, of the usual 
panegyric which cannot forget the saint in dealing with the man. 
Our author has a very profound respect for the piety of Augustine, 
but it does not prevent him from frank acknowledgment of his very 
great weaknesses, and even those of Monica are shown for what 
they are against the background of the times. 

His criticism of Allen, who in The Continuity of Christian Thought 
describes Augustine as falling back upon authority when wearied 
with questionings and skepticisms, seems to us a bit disingenuous. 
Perhaps both are partly wrong. The difference between The Con- 
fessions and The City of God is the difference between a man who, 
in the new-found light of an inner experience, is fully trustful of 
the gleam, and the later ecclesiastic, dulled by experience and re- 
sponsibility, who is glad at last to fall back upon the authority of 
an institution. Simpson is correct in not placing this phase of his 
life at the conversion, but the reversion to authority did later find 
its place in his thought. Neither could it be said to have been the 
result of inner questionings, but rather of the threatened dissolu- 
tion of both Empire and Church under the inroads of the barbarians. 

Rael Te 


Dr. Johnston has put the philosophic world under great obligation 
by this scholarly and adequate edition of Berkeley’s Commonplace 
Book. In it he claims to have given a more complete and accurate 
text than Fraser’s, and to have embodied Theodor Lorenz’s dis- 
covery that Berkeley’s manuscript is composed of two Notebooks, 
bound up in the wrong order, Notebook B being earlier than Note- 
book A, with the exception of aphorisms 903-53, which fill a few 
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blank pages at the end of B. Philosophically, in addition to the 
illuminating value naturally attaching to anything that emanates 
from a first-magnitude star like Berkeley, the Commonplace Book 
is particularly precious as giving us a glimpse into the workshop 
of a philosophic mind, such as is rarely vouchsafed to us. There 1s 
little doubt that one of the major reasons why philosophy is so hard 
to understand is that philosophers have been so reticent in con- 
fessing how they arrived at their conclusions, and so very skilful in 
covering up their tracks. They have usually wished all the world to 
believe that their system sprang complete in all its details from their 
brain, like Athena from the head of Zeus. Hence it is very instruc- 
tive to get an insight into the psychological motives that have really 
actuated them, and to find traces of the hesitations and tergiversa- 
tions that underlay their published doctrines. Not that this Notebook 
tells us all that we should like to know about Berkeley and the 
genesis of his philosophy; but it is a real help to understanding. 


In reading Berkeley’s jottings I have been much impressed by 
two things. First, that Berkeley had already anticipated in his mind 
practically all the more radical inferences from their common prin- 
ciples which were subsequently drawn by Hume. This is evidence 
of the real logical continuity of the Locke-Berkeley-Hume develop- 
ment. Secondly, I have been struck by a very definite personalist 
and voluntarist note in Berkeley, which has been omitted or very 
much watered down in his books (see, especially, aphorisms 527, 
623, 756, 822). The reason for this toning down is given, very 
candidly, in aphorism 725. “The concrete of the will and under- 
standing I must call mind; not person, lest offense be given, there 
being but one volition acknowledged to be God. Mem. Carefully to 
omit Defining of Person, or making much mention of it.” Evidently 
his clerical profession and the shackles of a medieval theology have 
not failed to leave their mark on Berkeley’s philosophy, as Dr. 
Johnston first showed in his Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy. 
Passages like that quoted above (and aphorism 727) go far to show 
that the genial Irishman was capable at times of an almost Scottish 
canniness ! F.C. S. Scuiiter. 


It has been widely known that ever since 1914 the Harvard De- 
partment of Philosophy has been incubating the manuscripts of 
C. S. Peirce, who had the good fortune of choosing the name by 
which the greatest, most original, and most distinctive development 
of American thought has become known. Apparently this hoard was 
in such condition that the publication of this, the first, volume has 
only now been possible. The Preface, however, promises that this 
volume will speedily be followed by nine more, of which the next 
two will deal with logical topics, the fourth with mathematics, the 
fifth with pragmatism, the sixth with metaphysics, while the rest 
will contain psychology, physics, reviews, and letters. It is clear, 
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therefore, that the present installment must be judged with caution, 
as a fragment of a larger whole, and that the editors will have had 
abundant opportunity of performing the service which Lord Sheffield’s 
daughter did to the six drafts of Gibbon’s famous Autobiography, 
viz., that of conflating them into a smooth, composite narrative. 
And of course there will always be two opinions on the propriety 
of thus furbishing up literary remains. 

With these reservations we may proceed to consider the contents 
of this first volume, which represent Peirce as a system-making 
philosopher. They prove, I think, that system-building was not his 
forte, though they evince on every page the working of an independ- 
ent mind that could not be coerced to flock in herds. But his writing 
is least successful where it is most technical. He is at his best in 
critical comment, often sufficiently scathing, on popular ideas and on 
other philosophers. To me the most interesting question, on which 
I hoped for light from this volume, was how far Peirce had gone 
beyond enunciating the pragmatic principle. Had he, e. g., used it 
for the solution of his problems and anticipated the uses to which 
it was put by James and the other pragmatists? From this point 
of view the present volume has been something of a disappointment. 
His attempts at metaphysical construction are certainly not prag- 
matic in type, but follow the old fashion. One finds, no doubt, half 
a dozen cases in which Peirce’s argument is definitely pragmatic, as 
when he gauges the value of a hypothesis by its consequences (cf. 
p. 68, 236), recognizes convenience for the purposes of a science 
(p. 102), disclaims absolute and inerrant truth (Preface), and even 
occasionally declares that “the sciences have grown out of the useful 
arts” (p. 101); but these are counterbalanced by other passages 
which are unpragmatic, and show how hard it is, even for an inno- 
vator, to emancipate himself from a tradition. Nor do all these pas- 
sages appear to date from his pre-pragmatic times. The editors 
appear to have done their work well, so far as one can judge; but 
they might have told us when and where the lectures were delivered 
which they print, and should not have allowed Peirce to write 
“Stagyrite” and “Phillip.” Or are these to be reckoned among the 
eight misprints I have noticed? ¥-Ge5) Ss, 


In accordance with the passion of the times for frank biography, 
John Jay Chapman has given an account of Lucian, Plato and Greek 
Morals that varies from the popular tradition. It is more agreeable 
to the reputation of Lucian, whom he commends, and less to that 
of Plato. Whatever Mr. Chapman does is certain to have a charming 
literary flavor and a sound scholarship. His argument for a better 
understanding of Lucian seems reasonable, and no one of delicate 
taste but has been somewhat shocked by certain passages in the 
dialogues of Plato. That we are not more shocked Chapman lays to 
the unfortunate Victorianism of the Jowett translations, which he 
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holds to have glossed over real meanings to conceal the meaner side 
of Plato. At no time does the author think that we have an honest 
picture of Socrates except in the closing stanzas of the Apology. He 
much prefers for strength and honesty the blunt and unvarnished 
account of the rough old soldier Xenophon. At any rate, it is all 
very interesting, but we wonder if Chapman himself is not guilty 
of a similar defect in what he gives us and in what he omits of 
Lucian. Nevertheless, his criticisms are poignant and penetrating, 
and the small volume is worthy a place in any library. R.T. F. 


Professor Muirhead has written what may well become a classic 
among historical writings in the field of philosophy. By reason of 
its brilliantly readable style and thorough familiarity with its field, 
The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy is a model of 
research in a particular sphere of thought. Years of study serve to 
give the treatment authenticity; excellent journalistic methods em- 
ployed by the author make it possible for him to weave his source 
material into his exposition in a highly interesting manner; and in 
addition (what is linked up with the first point mentioned) the 
author’s long service in the idealistic legion lend both sympathy and 
rich evaluation to his account. 

The work is not a history of idealism in England and the United 

States, but covers much of that field with impressive thoroughness. 
The authors chiefly treated are Cudworth, John Norris, Arthur 
Collier, Carlyle, Bradley, Peirce, and Josiah Royce. Professor 
Muirhead is not in sympathy with subjective idealism in any form, 
and is careful to distinguish it from the Platonic tradition which 
“has been as insistent as realism (is a form of realism in insisting) 
on the presence to consciousness of a non-ego” (421). Not all the 
great names in the Platonic tradition are listed, no authorities on 
Plato who did not formulate their own contributions being named, 
nor is there an account of Edward Caird, T. H. Green and Bosan- 
quet, to list three other names. Professor Muirhead has written 
elsewhere of these idealists, and he dedicates the present volume 
to their memory. Of the men he does treat, he writes thoroughly and 
with his disinctive literary charm. 
_ Interest will perhaps center in the matters: (1) Whether there is 
in Anglo-Saxon thought such a Platonic tradition as he mentions: 
(2) the present value of such a presentation; and (3) the author’s 
interpretation of its salient features (summed up by him in the last 
chapter). 

As to the first point, the reader is likely to be convinced by the 
philosophers treated in the volume, that Professor Muirhead’s lead- 
ing contention is pretty thoroughly established, namely that native 
British thought, though drawing from foreign sources (especially 
Hegel), has had a persistently recurring strain of Platonism. Like- 
wise, the value of this type of thinking is unquestionable even in the 
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field of philosophy alone. There are assertions, to be sure, that 
idealism is a thing of the past, but we may agree with Professor 
Muirhead’s statement: 

That there are things new and old still to be drawn from a 
line of thought which has been so fruitful in the past, can only 
be doubted by one who has lost faith in the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of that world of reality of which thought, in spite of its 
limits, is one of the highest expressions (304). 

With respect to the concluding discussion: “What is dead and 
what is alive in idealism,” we simply note the leading claims as 
epitomizing “absolute” idealism. Professor Muirhead finds five 
fruitful aspects to the older traditions. The first of these is the 
distinction between things as they seem and things as they really 
are. Secondly, there is the claim that the apparent independence of 
things is phenomenal only; and thirdly, that the differences between 
things are real. Fourthly, it is said that the soul or entelechy, and 
the eternal aspect of things affords a better clue to their reality than 
the material and genetic. And finally, the author finds that man’s 
mind and especially its sense of order and structure have particular 
metaphysical value. 

Other important points are discussed and evaluated, namely the 
Kantian notions of the self, and of the a priori element in knowledge, 
and of the identity of thought and reality; as well as neo-Hegelian 
doctrines regarding reality as experience, the idea of the absolute, 
and substantive and adjective. 

Merely to mention these topics is to call attention anew to the 
value and suggestiveness of this admirable contribution to contem- 
porary philosophy. ost 


Mrs. Burke, the author of Let Us In, is an automatic writer who 
believes that her hand is inspired by the spirit of William James. 
I find myself quite unable to share this belief. I can trace no like- 
ness, either in style or in doctrine, between these effusions, which 
are of the usual vague and sermonizing sort, and the terrestrial 
writings of James. And in the end Mrs. Burke seems almost to admit 
this. “I am fully aware,” she says, “that this book contains no con- 
vincing evidence .. . that it came from any discarnate mind” (134). 
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It is a curious situation that none of the current writers who have 
attained notoriety for their attacks upon religion has given a thor- 
ough and adequate critique of the theistic position. It is assumed 
in a perfectly gratuitous fashion that now science has rendered belief 
in God untenable, and then a back-handed slap is administered by 
some assertion which implies that if the reader is so naive as to 
cling to the old faith the sophisticated writer has nothing to say to 
him. It is an easy way to put the religionist on the defensive, and 
draw the debate upon the principles of atheism. In the haste of this 
age to repudiate dogmatic authoritarianism and to be scientific 
(without being just sure what science is), it has passed over with 
a wave of the hand the great theistic philosophies. Edwin Lewis 
calls sharp attention to this fact in God and Ourselves and in a 
penetrating analysis of a wide range of thinkers of the type of 
Barnes, Krutch, Max Otto, and Bertrand Russell, he takes them 
to task for it. He also takes sharp issues with such apologists tor 
a modified theism as Wieman and Brightman. The thoroughness 
with which Professor Lewis covers contemporary literature and the 
staunchness of his own theism make the work one of the most 
Important contributions to the literature of this subject from what 
might be called the traditional theistic position. An amazing bibliog- 


raphy and thorough documentation makes it valuable as an intro- 
duction to this literature. 


As often as a critical philosophy arises to question the existence 
of God or his impotence to check the evil a vigorous religion arises 
to affirm both the existence and absoluteness of God. One spirit 
takes probability as a guide to life and sees in our dependence on 
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faith a limitation to absolute knowledge while the other spirit finds 
in faith the basis for absolute certainty. Thus the paradox of 
theology is enacted today. Professor Lewis is even more provoked 
by Brightman’s assertion that belief in God is “a rational working 
hypothesis,” than by his doctrine of a “Given” as a limitation to 
God. Mr. Lewis knows that belief in God is a rationalization of 
desire, but it is no mere rationalization. With a rigor which does 
credit to any logic he gives us a “Justification of Faith,” thoroughly 
reviewing the whole moral argument. So strong is the emphasis 
here, and so severe is his repudiation of mere logical demonstration 
because of its uncertainty that he seems at times to fall into the 
double truth doctrine in a quite Ritschlian fashion. The psychologist, 
if he takes the trouble to read the work at all, is likely to say that 
the certainty which is claimed for religious experience might be 
more understandable, and perhaps more certain too, if we were given 
a more explicit statement of the nature of that experience. It is 
doubtful if the apologist entirely discharges his obligation by the 
assumption that one who has not had the experience would not 
understand anyway. The work will have great importance in strength- 
ening the position of the convinced believer. It rather lacks the ob- 
jective temper demanded of an effective apologetic today. 
Apion Roy Kune. 


There is one institution of the present time that can be safely 
denounced, and that is the Protestant Church. Not only so, but if 
one can bring to the task a fine journalistic style, to say nothing of 
journalistic exaggeration, one can win a hearing and applause. 

We feel that these, rather than deep reflection, are the dominant 
elements in Dr. Hutchinson’s World Revolution and Religion. He 
has gathered criticisms from many sources, some of them from men 
of notoriously unconventional lives, who love to think the church 
a failure, and to these he renders full credence. 

And everything he and they say against the church is undoubtedly 
true. It has always been true and will be true of that institution to 
which he seems to look to take its place. The church is an institution, 
and as such can march forward no faster than the majority of its 
membership. Furthermore, its very ideals lay it open to severest 
criticism, since its ideals must be somewhere in the region of perfec- 
tion, while its achievements are too often all too human. Not much 
can be said for the church in face of the type of criticism Dr. 
Hutchinson indulges, and by contrast with its ideals. 

There is about it one redeeming feature: like no other institution 
on earth it fosters criticism and encourages that spirit of life and love 
which generates from its midst more critics. Herein lies its hope as 
an institution, and, largely, the hope of the world. The fact that 
religious and Christian people, even church people, will almost to a 
man be the purchasers of this book, and that it found publication 
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from a church press, is the best refutation of all the pessimism it 
contains. Two things the author seems entirely to overlook: one is the 
saving remnant of devoted people within the church, and the other is 
the vitality of the inner experience of God, to both of which he seems 
oblivious. Rik 


Professor Montague wants to unbind belief by binding God, and 
he therefore revives the Promethean concept of Deity and offers it, 
not as a way of salvation because the individual is in no need of 
salvation, but to save religion for some purpose which is not entirely 
clear, unless it is simply to add a bit of aesthetic glow and emotional 
warmth to an otherwise stark realism. God must be a person, but 
personality is not the key to reality. 

A person must have an environment with which he is in inter- 
action. Now, how can the mind of the universe, outside of 
which there can be nothing, possess an environment? The 
answer seems to me plain. If we are not frightened by the 
etymology of the term, we can speak of an “internal environ- 
ment.” “That in God which is not God” is God’s environment, 
and that is the “world.” . . . God, as thus conceived, is a self 
struggling to inform and assimilate the recalcitrant thoughts of 
his own intellect (83, 84). 


The conception has a curious similarity to Professor Brightman’s 
suggestion of a “Given” against which God struggles in his own 
consciousness (The Problem of God, Abingdon Press, 1930). 

The Promethean religion which Mr. Montague proposes is a 
religion of revolt. The God of infinite intelligence and goodness but 
finite will revolts against an environment whose forces are hostile to 
human values, and thus furnishes inspiration for the human struggle. 
But a different motive seems to be working in his formation than in 
the finite God concepts of Mill, James, Wells, and Brightman. Mon- 
tague is not so much interested in the struggle with an indifferent 
or hostile nature. On his view that is taken for granted and ceases 
to be a problem. His primary concern seems to be to free morality 
from sanctions, and at times it seems even from restraints, as when 
he says that 

the notion that Temperance possesses intrinsic moral value is as 

false as it is ancient and as mischievous as it is respectable (61). 
Perhaps it is true that “the Promethean temper is the modern tem- 
per at its best” (91), but that is no guarantee that the modern 
temper is the best. 

As a protest against a kind of religion which is nothing more 
than “a defense against fear and a flight from sorrow” (89) this 
proposal has a ring of wholesomeness, but the implication that tra- 
ditional Christianity merits such a description is a serious fallacy of 
half-truth. The fact is that Mr. Montague has joined the chorus 
of anti-puritanism with such enthusiasm (which is one of his cardinal 
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virtues) that his remarks on that head can be characterized only 
as ill tempered and emotional, and for one of such broad philo- 
sophical scholarship they show a singular lack of historical judgment. 
It may not be quite fair, but surely the reviewer can be forgiven 
for putting this anti-puritan animus and the three or more uncom- 
plimentary remarks about prohibition together as a suggestion that 
the attraction of the Promethean myth for Mr. Montague must have 
been its intimate association with the cult of Dionysus. It is not im- 
probable that numerous devotees to the wine-god could still be 
mustered if a high priest with “enthusiasm” were to arise. 


A denatured God leads to a denatured religion, or perhaps it 
should be stated the other way around. Surely if religion means 
nothing more vital in life than Mr. Montague conceives; if it has 
no vital relation to morality; if it has no meaning as a “redemption;” 
but simply adds a little more zest and radiance to the temporary 
passage of life, then a Promethean God is as good as any, and it has 
obvious advantages over the fearful Jehovah whom he seems to 
think of as the God of Christians. After reading the whole frank 
statement through one is tempted to think of it as the perpetration 
of a huge joke. But there is a naive sincerity which gives the con- 
ception the mark of genuineness. Every page of the book packs a 
stimulus to thought upon vital problems. AC Re Ky 


Christianity and Common Sense, by G. F. Bradby, is a brief 
examination of the grounds for belief in God, the problem of evil, 
and the Christian solution through Love as expressed in the life 
of Jesus. The position arrived at is a reassertion of Theism, viewing 
God as a supreme intelligence and supreme artist. The interpreta- 
tion of Jesus is entirely modern and at points the narrative rises to 
unusual strength in the portrayal of this powerful personality. A 
concluding section in a somewhat critical vein states the position of 
the churches today, and pleads for tolerance. “What seems to be 
necessary is a more general recognition that the spiritual needs of 
men are diverse and that what satisfies the needs of one man best 
is not necessarily the whole of Christianity” (71). 

Hersert L. SEARLES. 

New Testament Ethics, from the pen of the author of Christianity 
According to St. Paul consists of the Hulsean Lectures for 1929. The 
author has undertaken to “ascertain and estimate the main principles 
which underlie the ethical teachings of the New Testament.” 

Three lectures are devoted to the ethics of Jesus and two to the 
ethics of St. Paul. The ethical teachings of Jesus center in the 
Fatherhood of God, The Kingdom of Heaven, and in his emphasis 
upon Life. His authority is persuasive and not coercive. His method 
of dealing with evil was to push behind the evil action to the evil 
disposition. He interpreted law in terms of the purpose for which 
it was instituted and not as an end in itself. 
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The author holds that Paul was a witness of the crucifixion of 
Christ which accounts for his emphasis upon “the blood of Christ.” 
Paul is interpreted as following Jesus in his emphasis upon the 
supreme importance of Love. They held a similar attitude toward 
the Law, both recognizing the validity of its contents but claiming 
the right to know the will of God independent of it. 


In the closing lecture the author holds that the effort to give the 
New Testament general application meets with limitations. The 
area over which the New Testament ethical principles can be ex- 
pected to operate will include only those who have adopted the 
Christian viewpoint. Their operation outside of this will be sporadic. 
The direct teachings are limited to situations familiar to the first 
century. We look n vain for direct guidance on many problems such 
as world renunciation or world assertion, the relation of the Christian 
to the civil power, and industrial and economic problems. These 
limitations would be even more serious if the New Testament were 
looked upon as offering a complete code of ethics. The conclusion 
is that it does not offer such a code, and that God has thrown upon 
us the responsibility of discovering the answers to these and other 


problems. H. L. S. 


To all who are interested in the psychology of human reaction to 
the greatest of life’s problems, death, this anthology of opinions 
which Dr. Helder has compiled in Greatest Thoughts on Immortality 
may heartily be recommended. It is not a book in which to look for 
proof or novelty, while there may naturally be differences of opinion 
as to whether the best selections have been made, and whether 
everything that is quoted deserved to be included. But Dr. Helder 
may claim to have made a fairly representative selection; at any 
rate, he has not inserted anything very foolish, and the human in- 
terest throughout is strong. In browsing in his book I have been 
greatly struck by the dicta of Earl Russell on the negative, and of 
Dr. L. P. Jacks on the affirmative, side: quite the most impressive 
thing in the book, however, for the admirable directness of its prag- 
matism, seemed to me to be the pronouncement of Sir Wilfrid Gren- 
fell of Labrador fame. If there is still any philosopher who can not 
understand how theoretic enlightenment can come through action, 
any who will not believe the Scriptures that the way to know God’s 
doctrine is to do His will, I would bid him read pages 69-70! 


FE -CoSau 


Immortality and the Unseen World, by W. O. E. Oesterley, is an 
exhaustive and careful investigation of the Semitic beliefs and prac- 
tises bearing upon the belief in Immortality constituting the back- 
ground for the Hebrew doctrine of Immortality, followed by a brief 


treatment of the development of the belief in Immortality among the 
Hebrew people. 
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The conclusion is in line with generally accepted views that the 
greatest development took place after the Babylonian exile. In pre- 
exilic times Israel shared with the rest of the Semitic peoples the 
belief in “Sheol,” a place situated under the earth where men went 
after earthly life was finished and from which they might return. 
Somewhat contemporary and yet somewhat superceding this view 
is the conception that Sheol is a land from which there is no return, 

The final post-exilic development has five stages and finds liter- 
ary expression mainly in the Psalms and Job. This development 
moves parallel with and is dependent upon the development of the 
Idea of God. Immortality becomes reasonable in the proportion 
that the conception of God includes omnipresence, justice and love. 
The first stage is expressed in the great emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of a man living in his offspring after his death, and therefore 
does not rise above biological immortality. The second stage rests 
upon the belief that if God is powerful to succor men in this world, 
he is also able to help them in the next. Thirdly there is felt an 
incongruity in the suffering of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked which demands adjustment by a God of Justice. The 
fourth stage is reached when Job demands vindication at the hands 
of God in spite of all appearances, and proclaims the faith that what 
God may choose to refuse on earth he will proclaim hereafter. The 
fifth and last stage is marked by the faith that life beyond the grave 
is better and richer than life on earth and that God is man’s portion 
forever. HeLes: 


The Origin and Growth of Religion offers in condensed form the 
fruits of the studies of Professor Schmidt of the University of Vienna 
which are being assembled in his larger, partially incompleted, work, 
Ursprung der Gottesidee. The German title of the larger work is 
more in accord with the purposes and content of the volume before 
us, an account of the theories of the origin of “natural” religion. 
Chapters are devoted to theories of nature-myths, fetishistic theories, 
manism or ghost-worship, animism, star-myths, totemism, magism 
and the sky-god theory. The author defends a point of view widely 
discredited that the primitive form of religion is the worship of the 
sky-god. It is contended that among all the “peoples of the lowest 
stratum, and among them especially, we find clearly and definitely 
the recognition and worship of a personal and moral Supreme Being, 
and that by inference from the facts of anthropology we must assert 
that a “sublime personality” is to be found “at the beginning of 
religious history.” For the author the importance of this is the larger 
fact to which it points, that religion “is something @ priori” and not 
the outgrowth of a previous non-religious state in human history. 
For the general reader this book will be prized chiefly for its com- 
prehensive and succinct summary of the literature. A rather large 
bibliography has been included. Wixpvr H. Lone. 
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The English translation of Dr. Eisler’s German work, The Mes- 
siah Jesus and John the Baptist, will be welcomed by Biblical schol- 
ars as well as that ever increasing body of people who are seeking 
for light on the “historical” Jesus as contrasted with the “traditional” 
Jesus. This book is the result of a critical study of the Slavonic 
Version of Josephus’ Capture of Jerusalem, which contains material 
upon the life and work of John the Baptist and Jesus. This version 
was first brought to the attention of the west by Dr. Alexander 
Berendts, professor of ecclesiastical history of the Baltic University 
of Dorpat, who published parts of it in 1906. The Slavonic version 
was translated from the Greek into the Old Russian between 1250 
and 1260 A.D., and thus escaped the orthodox censor, and conse- 
quently contains most invaluable passages concerning John the 
Baptist and Jesus. Though not entirely free from Christian addi- 
tions they represent most faithfully the original text of Josephus’ 
first draft. 

In spite of the heroic attempt at condensation of material in 
this edition it is a cumbersome volume and will not appear inviting 
to the general reader. The problem with which the author deals 
involves not only the entire history of the events recorded by 
Josephus, but the historical development and critical analysis of the 
texts, as well as the controversial literature which has grown up 
around the genuineness of the Slavonic version. 

The view of Jesus presented is that of a follower of John the 
Baptist caught in the revolutionary movements of the time, pro- 
claimed Davidic King of Israel by the multitude upon entering 
Jerusalem, supported by armed followers who seized the Temple 
and the Tower of Shiloah. The revolt is quelled by Pilate’s forces, 
the leader captured and condemned that same night according to 
martial law and crucified along with two other “robbers,” leaders 


of the revolt. Hale 
Two Books on Mysticism 


THE RELIGION OF MAN, by Rasrnpranatu Tacore. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1931. Pp. 244. $2.50. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF MYSTICISM, by Cuartes A. 
Bennett. Reprinted with a Preface by Rurus M. Jones. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1923, reprint 1931. Pp. 
xiii, 194. $2.50. 


“In the present volume,” says Rabindranath Tagore in his work, 
The Religion of Man (p.7), “I offer the evidence of my own personal 
life brought into a definite focus.” He adds: 

The idea of the humanity of our God, or the divinity of Man 
the Eternal, is the main subject of this book. This thought of 
God has not grown in my mind through any process of philo- 
sophical reasoning. On the contrary, it has followed the current 


- 
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of my temperament from early days until it suddenly flashed 

_ nto my consciousness with a direct vision (15). 

This book is thus the compression in metrical prose of a refined soul 
who is the flower and fruitage of one of the oldest and best ripened 
of the civilizations of the world. Those readers who have lived in 
sympathy that long, continuous and fairly consistent development 
running through the Vedas, Upanishads, Brahmanas, Vedanta, 
Mahabharata, the reactionary groups and the variety of sects, will 
feel that the central Soul of India is caught up in the volume and 
brought to a perfection that is often only implicit in the ramification 
of philosophical systems and religious cults. 

It is in the first instance a prose-poem and to be accepted and 
loved as poetry. “It is evident that my religion is a poet’s religion, 
and neither that of an orthodox man of piety nor that of a theolo- 
gian” (91). It is like music, for “we are the music makers,” in whose 
self-conscious personality we harmonize our essential quality with 
the inherent nature of Man the Eternal. Inevitably we have here 
the essence of mysticism and mysticism at its best. 

The eternal Dream 
is borne on the wings of ageless Light 
that rends the veil of the vague 
and goes across Time 
weaving ceaseless patterns of Being (p. 10). 
It is a mysticism whose verities must be implicitly accepted and 
without argumentation. 

We have the age-long tradition in our country, as I have 
already stated, that through the process of yoga man can tran- 
scend the utmost bounds of his humanity and find himself in 
a pure state of consciousness of his undivided unity with Para- 
brahman. There is none who has the right to contradict this 
belief; for it is a matter of direct experience and not of logic 
(203-4). 

We have here the supreme challenge between the culture of India 
and their Aryan cousins, the white races of the Occident. Religiously, 
the difference is between an experience of living the life of God and 
the attitude of having thoughts about God. Philosophically, the 
differentiation is between a world completely accepted in all of its 
ramifications and a world partially rejected. In other words, Mr. 
Tagore, true to the ancient traditions, is bent upon the elimination 
from the God concept of every fact of nature and every experience 
that would seem to interfere with an absorbing sense of one’s union 
with transcendent spiritual being. 

He gives realism in all its forms no quarter. ee 

The technique by which Mr. Tagore achieves this personalistic 
absolutism is not simply the one ever-recurrent in Hindu thought, 
emphasizing on the one hand the infinite deeds of immediate per- 
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sonal experience and on the other stamping out the external world 
as being illusory. His methods are much more shrewd. In squaring 
himself with the concepts of biological evolution in chapter three, 
entitled “The Surplus in Man,” he finds constantly factors which 
are “absolutely superfluous for biological existence.” Mind which is 
“abnormally scientific” finds itself only when it touches the Brahma 
in man. When nature introduced the “element of mind” she threw 
open “her gates to a dangerously explosive factor.” Mind which is 
concerned with the elements of concrete existence is earthbound. 
The sensory powers “never take us over the border of physical 
existence.” 

The escape from earthiness and the things of sense is through 
the imagination “which is the most distinctly human of all of our 
faculties.” Through its functioning has sprung up Religion, which 
is the expression of free spirit which “alone can claim kinship with 
God.” We possess qualities which do not belong to a natural order. 

We begin our history with all the original promptings of our 
brute nature which helps us to fulfill those vital needs of ours 
that are immediate. But deep within us there is a current of 
tendencies which runs in many ways in a contrary direction, the 
life current of universal humanity (142). 


Taken as a work of art, as the author intended, The Religion of 
Man will be received by the reader as a beautiful poem or a great 
symphony. Considered a philosophy or theology, it contains the 
supreme challenge of the thought of India to the predominant 
naturalisms of Europe and America. Western thought seems destined 
never to be willing to crush out from the world of real existence 
a single atom of the so-called physical world, nor a shred of sensory 
or perceptual experience, nor a solitary pattern of idea or reason. 
Are these not all symbols of meaning as truly as are the words of 
a poet or the notes of a musician? Nordic thinking may be quite 
rude and imperfect; but it is endlessly faithful and courageous and 
will probably never throw itself without restraint into a triumphant 
spiritual ego-centricism abstracted from the world of experience in 
order to enjoy union with a Para-brahman severly abstracted from 
a cosmic order. Epwin DItver STarsBuck. 


There is no subject with which the modern man is so likely to 
grow impatient as with that of mysticism. Yet its disappearance 
from modern thought or its reappearance under the guise of a belief 
in and credulous worship of Nature has been attended with great 
loss in our modern life. We are prone, when the subject is mentioned, 
to remember the great, extreme mystics whose lives, at least from 
present-day standpoints, seem to have been given over to thrills 
and ecstacies too often trivial or even erotic and pathological. In- 
deed, the present mood is to dismiss all mysticism as an example 
of abnormal and pathological psychology. To do this is, however, 
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to throw out the baby with the bath. There is a deeper side of the 
human spirit too often ignored and at the present too frequently 
silenced, and which is necessary to a normal life in a normal world. 
This completing and normalizing function is just the one we ignore, 
and it is mysticism. The loss to the world in the death of Professor 
Bennett was very great, and we arrive at a special realization of the 
fact as we read the reissue of his 4 Philosophical Study of Mys- 
ticism, with its charming foreword by Rufus Jones. 


Professor Bennett, with exceeding modesty, apologized for using 
the term philosophical in connection with his title, but it was fully 
justified in the contents. Here one has briefly, clearly, and philo- 
sophically a setting forth of the essential and distinguishing elements 
of a real mysticism and its true place in religion, in philosophy, and 
in life. Even the man who is prone to grow disgusted with the mere 
mention of the term will likely find himself reading with interest and 
pleasure, since Bennett’s consideration is distinctly philosophical. 

The reissue of this important work is a real service to a day which 
has witnessed the breakdown, through intellectual and spiritual 
poverty, of a civilization which had quite decided to substitute sight 
for insight. Reel Ee 


The Field of Ethics 


HUMAN VALUES: An Interpretation of Ethics based on a Study 
of Values, by Dewirr H. Parker. Harper and Brothers, New 
Work, 1931. Pp.wii, 485, $2.50. 


MORALS OF TOMORROW, by Ratpu W. Socxman. Harper and 
Bromers New york. 1931. Ppsxi331. $2.50, 


In this very readable and suggestive volume Professor Parker 
proposes a radical reinterpretation of ethical principles as demanded 
by the concept of relativity. His point of view is psychological, 
empirical, personalistic, and subjectivistic. A priori methods and 
rationalistic principles are definitely repudiated along with the gen- 
eral point of view of the classical ethical systems. Value, it is 
asserted, is the satisfaction of desire, and evil its frustration. Duty 
becomes a function of love rather than reason or law, and the cate- 
gorical imperative gives place to its prudential equivalent. The 
possibility of ethical theory is provided for by the fact of uniformities 
in human nature, together with the necessity of organization, order- 
ing and selection of desires under the guidance of dominating system- 
interests. Chapters four and five, the former admittedly tentative, 
look in the direction of aesthetics in analyzing the form of value and 
principles of value criticism. Although lacking space for an explana- 
tion of the author’s terms, their mere enumeration will prove sug- 
gestive. The formal or structural aspect of values comprises “organic 
unity,” “identity in diversity,’ “balance,” “evolution” and “hier- 
archy.” The three principles of criticism of value are “success,” 
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“interrelation,” and “adequacy.” Part two of the volume, following 
this analysis of the nature of value, is devoted to a sympathetic 
survey of the fundamental values of life as empirically determined. 
The values of “real life” include health, comfort, ambition (desire 
for success and superiority), love, knowledge and efficiency, while 
those of “Imagination” (ideal or substitute objects) comprise play, 
art and religion. 

Professor Parker makes a valuable correction of the “hedonistic 
paradox” by pointing out that it applies only to the “higher” values 
(147); and by his concept of “tragic harmony,” that the attainable 
harmony of life involves frustration, loss and evil, makes a valid 
correction of the arm-chair variety of philosophic investigation which 
affirms a complete harmony of life’s interests through mere “inte- 
gration” or “sublimation.” 


We may sympathize with much of Professor Parker’s relativism, 
but certain glaring inadequacies seem apparent in his exposition. 
First, the reduction of norm to psychological fact does not ring true 
to moral experience. Can not love, upon which the author lays such 
weight in his system, reveal law? The author’s point of view makes 
it impossible to distinguish extensity and intensity of desire from 
legitimacy of desire. This ambition (the vanity of victory, the 
desire for superiority) is listed as one of the important normative 
values, in spite of the fact that even for the author it smells slightly 
of the offensive. We persist in wondering whether there be not a 
distinction between human nature as fact and as ideal. This dis- 
tinction, of course, has no place in a purely psychological ethics. 
Secondly, the author makes a dubious distinction between the values 
of “real life” and those of the imagination. The latter, including art 
and religion are reduced to the status of autistic and compensatory 
mechanisms. It has frequently been pointed out that the nerve of 
deepest art is cut when it is divorced from the metaphysical interest. 
The chapter on religion, although sympathetic in point of view, is 
possibly the weakest in the volume. In finding the essence and justi- 
fication of religion in wishful thinking alone, to the exclusion of pro- 
found empirical verities of religious experience, and in offering us a 
feeble voluntarism which amounts to a complete fiatism with respect 
to religious faith, the author misses the essential fact. Religion is 
not mere pious wishful thinking, but insight growing out of those 
deeper experiences of beauty and love which reveal themselves as 
the most significant of all human experiences. The “well grounded 
assurance of those things for which we hope” cannot be identified 
with a mere pious defense mechanism. Thirdly, there is a failure 
to distinguish between what the individual believes he desires and 
what mature insight will reveal as to what he truly wants (bottom 
46-7). 

In spite of such serious defects this book is a distinct contribution. 
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It breaks new ground in the theory of value, and discusses the main 
human values with a richness of insight and keenness of analysis 
which is noteworthy. The book is well written, and will bring 
pleasure and profit to the layman as well as the professional 
philosopher. Wein: 


Ralph Sockman has written the real preface to the Morals of 
Tomorrow. Walter Lippmann wrote for those sophisticates for whom 
the shifting sands of modern science have swept away their anchor- 
age not only in traditional religious authoritarianism but idealism as 
well. His position is a high moralism (there is little excuse for his 
calling it “high religion”), Here is a writer who is fully in step with 
the Zeitgeist, but who knows how to pick his footing where the rocks 
are firm. There is none of the pedantry and dryness of the typical 
treatise on ethical theory but he has come up through mature re- 
flection on the traditional problems of the moralists, and thereby 
acquires a perspective not too commonly found in the popular moral 
essayist. Sockman is aware of “The Mistakes of Moralists,” their 
censoriousness and failure to appreciate the importance of empirical 
methods, but he does not find the ground for solution of our moral 
problems in the current naturalistic humanism. He thinks that we 
must grow “Up from Naturalism” and go “Beyond Humanism” for 
the standpoint which will determine the morals of tomorrow. Moral- 
ity, of course, is possible without theism, but the meaning and con- 
tent of morals are deepened by a purposive interpretation of society 
and the cosmos. “The Reform of Puritanism” which, by common 
consent, is demanded for the morals of tomorrow must preserve 
the moral dynamic of the Puritan sense of divine mission without its 
narrow dualism and the rigor of the Puritan principle of self- 
discipline without the social blindness and censoriousness of its over- 
simplified individualism. The task will be to provide an “Authority 
for Free Minds” because the day of authority is not yet passed, an 
authority which must rest upon the test of reason, utility, and experi- 
ence. An authoritative basis for this new experimentalism is found 
in the constant appeal of Jesus to the test of experience and one of 
the most unique elements of Sockman’s treatment is his statement of 
the way in which “The Margins of Moral Experiment” have widened 
in our day. Running with sympathetic insight through many of the 
practical problems of the day, such as the demand for happiness, 
the freedom of women, militarism, and prohibition, the author pleads 
for a new “strategy in the moral struggle” which will employ all of 
the insights and technique of scientific psychology as well as a mas- 
tery of the historical ideals that have determined civilization. He 
rightly holds that the new morality must acquire a new artistry as 
against the “grim dourness” of the duty ethics, but he might have 
made more than he does of aesthetic sanctions to supplement rational 
sanction in the wake of fading authoritarianism. A facility of ex- 
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pression and a felicity of illustration make the work highly attractive 
as literature. An example is the following: “Some people cannot 
speak graciously even about religion, They know that they ought 
to love their fellow men but they hate to do it. They leave a sting 
when they deposit their honey of helpfulness.” A.R.K. 


Miscellaneous 


DID HOMER LIVE? By Vicror Berarp. Translated by Brian 
Ruys. E. P. Dutton, New York. 1931. Pp. 234. 


Like W. E. Gladstone, M. Victor Bérard, a French Senator, has 
chosen Homer for his hobby. And, like Gladstone and Schliemann, 
he believes him to have been a historical person, a court poet, whose 
poems can still be used as a guide-book to the localities he mentions. 
But unlike Schliemann, whose faith enabled him to dig up Troy, 
he fights shy of the Iliad, and specializes on the Odyssey. He finds 
that its tales can be fully explained by supposing a poetic imagina- 
tion to have played around the “Sailing Directions” of pre-Greek 
Phoenician mariners, viewing, from the sea, the wondrous coasts of 
the western Mediterranean. It is a pity that his outlook is so ex- 
clusively French that he can not spare even a word of condemnatory 
mention for Samuel Butler’s charming theory that “the authoress of 
the Odyssey” was no other than Nausicaa! | ae OS Ss 


WE IMPERIALISTS, Notes on Ernest Seilligre’s Philosophy of 
Imperialism, by Carcity SprietsmMa. Columbia University 


Press, New York. 1931. Pp. vii, 153. $1.50. 


This little book is an admirer’s resumé of the literary studies of 
Baron Ernest Seilligre on romanticism, mysticism, and what he calls 
imperialism, meaning thereby the will to power. It is, however, left 
obscure what lessons his views on these topics have for the civilized 
world in its present crisis, and even how they are causally con- 
nected with it. I am at a loss, also, whether to hail “avidious” 
(p. 14) as a new and charming portmanteau-word, or to ignore it 
as a misprint. T. Cpece 


THE JUNGLE OF THE MIND, by Epcar James Swirt. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, London. 1931. Pp. xi, 340. 


This pleasantly written, chatty book is well worth reading. Its 
author is an orthodox psychologist, who does not hold either be- 
haviorism or psycho-analysis in high esteem, but is also laudably free 
from exaggerated claims on behalf of “scientific” psychology. It is 
perhaps a little hard on primitive man to burden him with all the 
mental defects his descendents have since acquired by their fatuous 
policy of breeding morons, and it was probably no part of Professor 
Swift’s design to probe too deep; so he tends to make the problems 
he discusses simpler than they really are. For example, while it is 
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doubtless true on the one hand that “wishful” thinking often (not 
always) leads to error, yet on the other the guidance of interest 
would appear to be requisite for the discovery of a good subject of 
inquiry: but who will undertake to draw the line precisely between 
the interesting and the desired? EG S.0: 


POLICY AND ETHICS IN BUSINESS, by Cart F. Taruscu. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 1931. Pp. xx, 624. 
When misrepresentation of quality and quantity or misappro- 
priation of exercised rights has become fully recognized, even though 
long practiced, it has tended to go out of fashion. This is a whole- 
some sign and more corrective work of this nature may appropriately 
be done. 

The right to engage in business in a modern community rests upon 
an ethic, a sense of human duty in a material transaction, without 
which the unscrupulous have sometimes cheated and starved the 
homes and the very children who are our brightest hope for the 
future. 

The present-day economic puzzzle should be understood. There 
should be an appropriate and properly accountable grouping of the 
numerous varied business interests. With-holding information con- 
cerning personal affairs from honest inquirers desirous to safeguard 
their property should be considered reprehensible. Business-lying 
and every harmful deception is more than a matter of personal con- 
cern and should be dealt with by an effective exclusion of offenders. 

I wish some edition of the book would discuss how the public may 
be protected against an unscrupulous tradesman and say where rests 
the responsibility for it; and when the prevalence of a practice is 
clearly injurious to the public-customer (but not to the competitor) 
whether officially condoned or not, how it may definitely be got rid 
of to the benefit of everybody concerned. Burvette B. Brown. 
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PHILOSOPHIES OF BEAUTY: FROM SOCRATES TO ROB- 
ERT BRIDGES, Selected and edited by E. F. Carrirr. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y. 1931. Pp. xxix, 334. $4.25. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, by Grorcr Burman Foster. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1931. Pp. xi, 250. $2.50. 

ADVENTURES IN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, by James 
B. Pratr. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1931. Pp. x, 263. 
$2.00 

LOCKE, BERKELEY, HUME, by C. R. Morris. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1931. Pp. 174. 

FORMAL LOGIC: A SCIENTIFIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEM, 
by F.C. S. Scuitter. 2d. Ed. Macmillan and Company, Lon- 

don. 1931. Pp. xxii, 423. 12/6 net. 
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IDEAS: GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PURE PHENOM- 
ONOLOGY, by Epmunp Hussert. Translated by W. R. Boyce 
Gipson. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1931. Pp. 466. 

JAMES CLERK MAXWELL: A COMMEMORATION VOLUME 
1831-1931. Essays by J. J. Tuompson, Pxancx, Ernstein, 
Fieminc, Lopcr, Grazeproox, Lams. The Macmillan Company, 
N. ¥.219310 Pp 1465 $2.50: 

THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL, by J. W. Oman. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1931. Pp. xiii, 506. $3.00. 
LIVING PHILOSOPHIES. By twenty-two representative modern 

thinkers. Simon and Schuster, Inc., N. Y. 1931. Pp. 334. $2.50. 

THE PERIODICALS OF AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTAL- 
ISM, by Crarence L. F. Gonpes. Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 1931. Pp. vii, 264. $3.50. 

THE NEW CONCEPTIONS OF MATTER, by C. G. Darwin. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1931. Pp. 222. $3.00. 
PERSONALITY AND WILL, by Francis Avetinc. D. Appleton 

and Company, N. Y. 1931. Pp. x, 246. $2.00. 

THE MEANING OF MYSTICISM, by Pror. Woopsropice RILeEy. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., N. Y. 1930. Pp. 102. $1.25. 

RELIGIOUS ESSAYS: A Sequel to The Idea of the Holy, by 
Rupotpy Orro. Translated by Brian Lunn. Oxford University 
Press, London. 1931. Pp. vii, 160. 

THE WORD AND THE WORLD, by Emit Brunner. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1931. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOPENHAUER, by Irwin Epman. 
The Modern Library, Inc., N. Y. 1928. Pp. xiv, 376. $0.95. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO, Edited by Irwin Epman. (The 
Jowett Translation.) The Modern Library, Inc., N. Y. 1928. 

Pp. xlviti, 577. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA. With a Life of Spinoza and an 
Introduction, by JosepH Ratner. The Modern Library, N. Y. 
1927. Pp.1keearo, 

THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
by Ernest Troeitscn. Translated and with Preface by Ontve 
Wyon. Halley Stewart Publications I. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. 1931. 2 V. Pp. 1019. $15.00. 

THE MIND IN ACTION: A STUDY OF MOTIVES AND 
VALUES, by A. CAMPBELL GaRNELL. With a General Introduc- 
tion by F. Averinc. The Contemporary Library of Psychology. 
D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. 1932. Pp. xii, 226. $2.00. 

IS DIVINE EXISTENCE CREDIBLE? By Norman Kemp Smiru. 
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LID. DIOGENES ON THE STYX 


@ Diogenes has had a sorry time of late in his 
search for an honest man. The present con- 
versation is reported to have taken place be- 
tween himself and Crates after the arrival of a 
late steamer commanded by Captain Charon. 
@ DIOGENES (sighing): Alas, as the ships come 
in there are fewer honest men. Has the race 
disappeared from the earth? 


@ CRATES: Cheerio, my master, the depression 
st Be) will soon be over, and the times are looking up. 
fF i @ DIOGENES: Speak not to me in cryptograms 
1. gk and dark sayings, my blind disciple. 
b th hi @ CRATES: Your honor is aware that for many, 
\f A ANY many moons no theologian has had sufficient 
Vpia b\\Gt convictions nor the world sufficient care to burn 
‘i thzg him at the stake? 


q@ DIOGENES: Granted. 

@ CRATES: And until within a few days no 
statesman whose principles have led the citizens 
to baste him with arrows. 

@ DIOGENES: And the philosophers? 

@ CRATES: The throngs gather no longer to 
hear them in the market-place, and their opin- 
ions do not differ perceptibly from those of the 
rabble. 

G DIOGENES: Why, then, do you deem the de- 
pression ended and the signs of dawn upon the 
horizon? Do the honest no longer die young? 
q CRATES: It is true, master, that the signs are 
faint, but I discern a going in the mulberry 


bushes. 


@ DIOGENES: State it plainly. 

@ CRATES: Yesterday a great American state 
banished, like Justinian, all philosophers from its 
university and substituted courses in basket- 
weaving and aesthetic dancing. 

@ DIOGENES: You are right—intelligent opin- 
ion will soon be as rare as the jewels of Inde, 
and honest men will be ready to die for it. 
Then I shall have a chance. 


